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day through bis color films and lectures, under the 
auspices of the National Audubon Society, be is able 
to pass this interest along as be shares bis conserva- 
tion studies with Audubon Screen Tour audiences. 
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WRITES FRAN WILLIAM HALL: “A wildlife photographer quickly develops 
an appreciation of camera equipment that is of the highest quality, and he 
also knows that a top-grade binocular such as Bausch & Lomb is essential 
if a nature hobbyist is to get sharp definition of image and true color with- 
out distortion. After all, a blurred Scarlet Tanager with blue edges isn’t 
a very inspiring sight. A superlative binocular will greatly increase the 
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Ruby-Throat Feeding Territories 


I would not deny that Cass Payne's 
experience (Audubon Magazine, July 
August 1955, pp. 158-159) of having 
mostly female ruby-throats coming to 
his feeders was typical because more 
than friend of mine in this area 
reports somewhat the same situation. It 
is not, however, universal. This is the 
third season during which we have main 
tained one hummingbird feeder near the 
house. During the first year the male 
was irregular, Last year, however, he was 


one 


possessive, dominant, and a gourmand. 
It was his regular habit, between sips, 
to perch nearby and from the perch to 
dive-bomb the females and successfully 
drive them away when they attempted 
o teed. He treated a that came 
to the feeders in the same fashion. This 
bird soon gave up and disappeared 


male 


This year, of 1955, since his arrival on 
May | (exactly the same date he was 
first seen in 1954) the male is somewhat 
less selfish, but no less the master of the 
feeder and its most regular visitant 

This year he allows the female, and 
now another, perhaps an immature, to 
approach direct. By the latter part of 
last season, the female was regularly 
accustomed to sneaking around the cor- 
ner of the porch next to the feeder in 
order to gain a sip or two before the 
male drove her away 

RopMAN Warp 
Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 


I have noted a majority of females 
at my feeders in some places where I 
have attracted hummingbirds, and have 
had both sexes at others. It largely de- 
pends, I believe, on whether feeders 
are (1) within the breeding territory 
of a female, (2) within the feeding 
range of a male, or (3) on neutral 
ground, that is, where both males and 
females meet outside their individual 
territories. This concentration of hum- 
mingbirds of either, or both, sexes, 
within a small area where there is a 
large food supply, is not usually a con- 
genial one, as Mr. Ward and others 
have discovered. 

I have asked Dr. A. L. Pickens of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, to tell our 
readers of his conclusions about the 
feeding territories of hummingbirds. Dr. 
Pickens has studied hummingbirds for 
many years, and has published some of 
the results of his research in issues of 
The Condor and The Auk. We refer 
our readers particularly to his interest- 
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ing paper, “Seasonal Territory Studies and females fed at this hedge during 
of Ruby-throats,” The Auk, January some years, but there was abundant 
1944 issue.—John K. Terres bloom. 
“A huge mimosa or a spreading horse- 
Letter from Dr. Pickens chestnut draws, during the blooming 
“Let a huge farm or other area be season, hosts of feeders, obviously from 
represented by a flat mass of cookie several neighboring areas. Fancy flame 
deugh. A circular cookie-cutter leaves azalea on a hill in spring, coral honey- 
lots of intermediate dough. Several fe suckle somewhat lower later in the sea 
males taking over a rough circle for son, and jewelweed in a ravine and 
each nesting area will leave lots of inter cardinal flower in a swamp in autumn; 
mediate territory. Either or both fe- 
males may push their feeding operations 
into such a previously unclaimed region 
if a later blooming flower bursts forth 
therein. The probably more nomadic 
males, if the newly blooming flower is 
far from well-supplied neighboring nest 
ing areas, will probably be the first to 
discover the new source of food, and it 
may be left to them almost altogether, 
and they will probably work out some 
peck or dive-bomb order of territorial 
claims. A Buddleia hedge near A3 in 
the map in The Auk, 1944, p. 89, drew 


birds from Territory B and both males a a eee i / 
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Everybody Needs a Kaddy Kooler 
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end we will mail your gifts for you 


THE ADAMS COMPANY 
Heafford Junction, Wis. 


as one dies and another appears what 
terrific readjustments in hummingbird 
territories must become necessary! P. A. 
Taverner in 
1926, notes the disappearance of males 


jirds of Western Canada,” 


in various species as summer advances. 
Something of the kind seems to occur 
in Anna’s hummingbird, also, though 
it is not so migratory as certain other 
species. It would be interesting to know 
ll the males vacate to leave more food 
for females and young. Some might 
retire to the mountains, others back to 
the tropics 

“Mr. and Mrs. E. O. Clarkson, a few 
blocks away, have a wonderful bird- 
feeding station and she tells me that 
in general she has both male and female 
ruby-throats but one summer recently 
her yard appeared to go male, and that 
near her mountain summer home she 
has observed an area that seems to be 
visited by males.” 


The Mystery of the 
“White-Throated,”’ Ruby-Throat 


Dear Allan Cruickshank 

In our July-August 1955 issue of Au 
dubon Magazine page 159, we used 
your photograph No. | of a ruby-throat 
ed hummingbird about which there has 
been some question as to whether it 
We labeled it a 


female because of what appears to be a 


was a male or a female 


We Finer AAudubou Reproductions 


Audubon birds 
faithfully 
reproduced 
from the 
elephant folio 
on fine English 
dinnerware 


“Passenger pigeon 
Cedar waxwing 
*Band-tailed pigeon 
Kingbird 


White-crowned sparrow 


Carolina turtle dove 


white throat-patch, even though the 
cowl of dark feathers almost certainly 
suggests that it is a male. 

I have gone over several hundred 
skins of male and female ruby-throated 
hummingbirds in the collections of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
but I can not find a male with the 
plumage that your photograph suggests. 
If it is not a male in an intermediate 
plumage between molts, is it possible 
that the dark and iridescent throat 
feathers gave off a light that registered 
white in the photographic print? 

If you can recall this particular bird, 
or refer to your original records regard- 
ing this unusual photograph, I shall ap 
preciate hearing from you as soon as 
convenient. 

Joun K. Terres, Editor 


Dear John: 

The minute I saw that photograph of 
the ruby-throated hummingbird pub- 
lished in Audubon Magazine | knew it 
would arouse some discussion concern- 
ing the sex of the bird. That was one of 
the first pictures I ever took. It was 
in the days before color film and the 
National Audubon Society wanted a 
good colored slide of a male ruby- 
throated hummingbird showing its glow- 
ing throat. The office sent my negative 
to a professional slide artist who had 
difficulty getting the correct ruby-color 
over the black throat. He took it upon 
himself to “touch-up” the negative to 
make the throat light. Consequently all 
subsequent prints from that negative 


| have shown a light throat instead of a 


dark one. 

I hope this will clear up the mystery 
of the male ruby-throated hummingbird 
with the seemingly albinistic throat! 

To prevent further headaches for 
yourself and other editors, I have asked 
the office to discard that troublesome 
negative. 

ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK 
Audubon Camp of Maine 
Medomak, Maine 
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started carving birds from balsa, the 
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west coast of South America, which was 
so graphically described in the book, 
“Kon-tiki.” Mrs. Sprunt received her 
instructions in the art of bird carving 
The majority of her 
Turn to Page 246 
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models are made up as singles or pairs, 
but she also has done a number of 
panel pieces on driftwood having 8 or 
10 birds mounted on them. The repro 
ductions, made to 
checked by her husband for structural 
accuracy. Up to the present, Mrs. Sprunt 
has hand-carved a total of 450 birds of 
all beautifully colored. Spe- 
best-liked are 
wood 


proportions, are 


70 species 
cies represented that ar 
the cardinal, bunting 
duck, blue-winged teal, Carolina wren, 
chickadee, and blue jay. She 


than 100 cardinals and her crea 


painted 


has done 
more 
tions are now in 27 different states. 
Mrs. Sprunt has achieved all this de 
spite the fact that she is a busy wife, 
a mother, and a dietitian during the 


summer at the Audubon Camp of 
Maine. Her leisure time is greatly lim 
widely 
while her husband 
presents Audubon Screen Tours, leads 
Audubon Wildlife Tours, and collects 


data for books and articles on ornithol 


ited since the travel 
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country 


ory 
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Photograph of Mrs. Sprunt by Jack H. 
Merritt. 


who want their bird models to be both 
artistic and authentic. 

Jack H. 
Florida 
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Do Birds Recognize Their Hosts? 

I suppose anyone with a feeding sta 
tion is as eager to talk about his birds 
as a doting parent about his children, 
and I am no exception. 

I have eight chickadees and a nut 
hatch that eat from my hand, which | 
know is not unusual. What seems to me 
a little more surprising, however, is 
that six of the chickadees have several 
times waylaid me at unexpected places, 
apparently proving that it is not just 
the outthrust hand they recognize. They 
swoop into the nearest tree, calling im 
periously and darting at me. 

The first time this happened I was 
coming out of the gymnasium, where I 
teach, to get into my car. Fortunately, 
I never go without a supply of sun- 
flower seeds and chopped black walnuts 
in my pocket because sometimes the 
birds meet me on my return from work 


Relax in the Cocktail Lounge and study the famous original mural of Everglades 


Wildlife. 


Many Audubon Members annually make The Inn their headquarters while 


observing and studying the wildlife in the area. See the Smooth-Billed Ani——— the 
rare and exciting Cattle Egret and many other specie. Clewiston, Florida Is An 


Established Bird Sanctuary. 


For Reservations, Contact Your Travel Agent or 


A. F. Cotterell, Mgr. Phone 2-3501 
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or intercept me when I go out in the 
morning. 

The second time was on the one 
snowy day I happened to walk to col- 
lege. The six chickadees saw me as I 
was crossing the campus. Since my 
thoughts were on my approaching class 
and not on birds, they had to do quite 
a bit of scolding and fluttering to get my 
attention that time. This has happened 
also when I was walking in an opposite 
direction, and once they found me on 
a friend’s porch two blocks away. 

JANET SEELEY 
New York 
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Koger Petewon 2 BIRD’ 


Reflections on Flowers 


N September, I completed an- 

other botanical field tour and 
added a hundred drawings to the 
collection which will appear in the 
forthcoming “Field Guide to Wild 
Flowers” on which Margaret Mc- 
Kenny and I have labored so long. 
By next spring we hope to put the 


completed book into the hands of 
the publisher. I am afraid I have 
been the bottleneck of this book, 
for the contract was signed at least 
10 years ago. At that time I was 
merely to act as editor. However, 
we ran into a snag on the art work. 
The prospective artist begged off; 
her publisher would not release her 
from another project. So, in an un- 
guarded moment, I said: “Well, then 
I will do the drawings.” 

Such a simple thing to say, but 
such a staggering commitment! Since 
then I have drawn well over a thou- 
sand flowers—perhaps closer to 1,200 

covering thousands of miles by 
car in the eastern and midland states 
trying to catch the brief period of 
bloom of various species. My sta- 
tion wagon has crawled at its slowest 
speed along back country roads while 
I kept one eye on the road and the 
other on the flowers, so if I have 
become slightly wall-eyed, that is the 


IUustrations 
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reason. My battered vasculum has 
been crammed with my finds which 
I usually drew in the evening in 
some tourist cabin or motel. In the 
case of rare orchids, gentians or other 
species where prudence forbade my 
picking them, I often drew them 
while lying flat on the ground. But 
most of the flowers were drawn in 
motels. In my suitcase I carried a 
200-watt daylight bulb which I often 
substituted for the weak 40- or 60- 
watt bulb in my quarters. When 
this new Field Guide appears, I 
shall be able to look at each draw- 
ing and bring back by association 
the place where I found the flower, 
the circumstances in which I drew 
it, and incidents, some pleasant, 
others trying. All of this has been 
very educational, and I want to re- 
cord here, before they fade, some of 
my impressions about flowers in 
general. 

Birds have wings; they can mix 
and standardize their populations. 
They usually look precisely the way 
they are supposed to look (unless 
they are in molt). On the other 
hand, flowers are rooted to the earth. 
They are often separated by broad 
barriers of unsuitable environment 
from other “stations” of their own 
species. Therefore, over the cen- 
turies, they have tended to develop 
subtle differences. Some of these 
changes are so marked that botanists 
have given them varietal names. 
Others are ignored, because they 
would overburden an already com- 
plex taxonomy. Or a flower, from 
the same seed, may be “depauperate” 
in a sterile soil and oversize in a rich 
soil or where lack of competition 
has favored it in some way. So then, 
I found, as I zigzagged from Minne- 
sota to Maine and from Ontario to 
Virginia, that a flower I knew well 
could, at times, look strangely un- 
familiar. Sometimes it did not seem 
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to key down properly even in Fer- 
nald’s edition of Gray or Gleason's 
new edition of Britton and Brown. 
I became worried at first about my 
ineptitude but later was reassured 
when I discovered that even the 
trained botanists to whom I showed 
such plants seemed frankly puzzled. 
Flowers, it variable; at 
any rate many of them are, particu- 
larly the flowers of late summer and 
fall. Furthermore many of them hy- 
bridize, so we should not expect to 
score 100 per cent on our identifica- 
tion. 


seems, are 


Some people, with orderly minds, 
are able to use keys in running down 
their flowers, but most of us throw 
up our hands in despair because of 
the bewildering terminology (Glea- 


son defines 625 technical terms in 


his glossary). There are nearly 30 


ways to say that a plant does not 
have a smooth leaf or a smooth stem, 
that it has fuzz or hair of some sort: 


pubescent, puberulent, puberulous, 
downy, glandular, hairy, hispid, hispi 
dulous, hirsute, hirsutulous, lanate, 
pilose, pilosulous, papillose, penicil- 
setiferous, 


scabrous, sericeous, 
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setose, setulose, strigose, strigulose, 
tomentose, tomentulose, villose, vil- 
lous, villosulous, and woolly! Of 
course, most of these mean slightly 
different things, but in using a key 
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One of the wintering areas of the sandhill crane is in 


the national wildlife refuge at Roswell, New Mexico. The 


author describes an unforgettable flight of cranes into 


Sctter Sanctuary 


By Alfred G. Etter’ 


HERE the dry plains of New 

Mexico west of the Pecos drop 
down to meet the river, there are 
some brilliant spots of water that 
jewel an otherwise desolate land 
scape. These shallow, blue, bitte: 
water lakes are fed from obscure 
springs that rise among the slumped 
cavernous clay and gypsum rocks 
that are the foundation of this New 
Mexican country. The vague sulphu 
rous fragrance of the water drifts 
over salt-encrusted flats of sacaton 
and pickleweed, where shorebirds, 
waterfowl, and wading birds draw 
their sanskrit in the sand. These 
lakes are called the Bitter Lakes 
and they are sanctuaried behind a 
fence and sign — The Bitter Lakes 
National Wildlife Refuge 


This refuge is one of the few 1 
maining winter resorts where sand 
hill cranes come in reassuring num 
bers. As though his destiny depended 
on it, man has destroyed the isola 
tion which this bird demands, and 
has destroyed its marshes, and per 
secuted it wherever it sought to 
garner its pittance of grain. Hap 
pily, in the Pecos Valley things are 
different. 

The Bitter Lakes enjoy the soli 
tude of semi-cesert, yet within easy 
range are broad irrigated fields that 
provide a source of feed for cranes 
by day and ducks by night. Unfor 
tunately, extensive grain fields have 
recently given way to cotton, as 
strains adapted to the region have 
been perfected, so that the birds 
must fly farther away for their daily 
ration. In late winter some now 
abandon the refuge for other parts 
of the valley. 


It is a reassuring experience to 


* Alfred G. Etter, one of the National Aud 
Society's Sereen’ Tour Lecturers, tells us tha 
he studied to be a geologist, but the interruptio: 
of World War II, fis service in the Air Forces 
ss & photographer, and travel in Africa, got ' 
started making motion pictures which he 
doing off and on ever since. Six months of recuy 
erating in a Missouri woods, after war service 
gave him the setting for his Audubon Sereen Tour 
lecture film, “A Missouri Story.” This ia Mr 
Etter's first article for Audubon Magazine The 
Editor 
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find, somewhere in this broad land, 
a sanctuary for the wild gray spirit 
that is the sandhill crane. Here a 
few lakes have become many. Dikes 
and excavations have spread the 
water over many additional acres. 
Slowly these new pools will become 
a part of the landscape, if the Pecos 
condescends, for they are on_ its 
floodplain. So long as irrigation 
dams continue to divert their waters 
it has little use for a broad valley 
Today the famous Pecos is an o1 
phan stream lost in red mud, caught 
in red banks, a red mirror that 
turns the brilliant blue New Mexi 
can sky into rippling purple. 

Kast beyond the river are a hun 
dred feet of cliffs, the caving and 
crumbling home of sink holes and 
funneled lakes and canyoned red 
clay and melting gypsum, rock wren 
ind horned owl and rattlesnake 
skunkbush, black grama, side-oats, 
and bare white earth. 

On a fall day the Bitter Lakes 
combine crisp water and crisp sky, 
filmy salt cedars, and a pale sug 
gestion of western mountains, with 
the hazy blue tent of Capitan Peak 
a patient intermediary between the 
real and the limitless. Ducks are 
everywhere raucous ducks, idle 
ducks, hawk-frightened ducks, drift 
ing rafts, and hidden singles in 
the saltgrass. Frightened patterns ol 
bee-lining fowl shoot past overhead 
Marsh hawk and duck hawk are 
harrying the small lives that pass 
here. Jacksnipes dive from the grass 
ind flocks of sage sparrows and 
horned larks search the brittle salt 
bush and the dusty soil. A snake 
necked great blue heron lowers hy 
draulic legs to land on a levee 
Rippling sedge imitates a bittern 
and nervous sandpipers patrol a 
muddy point. 


I am excited to find, far out in 


the shallow marsh, the humped gray 
backs of a hundred sandhill cranes, 
shin deep, out of reach in the bub- 
bling expanse of blue water and 
broad New Mexican infinity. Thei 
backs reflect the immemorial sun, 
which has been their constant com 
panion since an unknown past. In 
this valley, on this refuge, they have 
found time standing still, the past 
they cling to, a part of the present. 
There is but a handful here now, 
humped together, flapping wings, 
one wing and then the other. But 
wait! 

The low sun, using shadows, 
draws canyons and crevices on the 
red cliffs, and using streaks of cad 
mium, paints long spits of saltgrass 
across the lakes. Straggling groups 
of gulls drift in from the south. | 
walk over strange acres of salt-en 
crusted land, sedges swept in cusps 
and waves and frozen in gypsum 
White dust flies away from my shoes 
Then black dust boils up as I pass 
over patches of burned peat that 
claim my feet at each step. This 
gives way to crisp saltgrass, then 
soft wet grass, then standing water. 
Che water comes into my shoes, but 
that concerns me little. I want to 
be concealed in the marsh at twi 
light. I want to stand shin-deep in 
the water among the dead sunflow 
ers and salt cedars, waiting to be 
come a part of that wild primitive 
moment when the cranes return. The 
sun sinks shin-deep too, on the hori 
zon, and disappears in red and 
orange smoke. It leaves behind a 
cool yellow haze, across which silent 
gulls drift up the valley with delib 
erate winging. They make no com 
ment, only veer away a little when 
I reveal my presence. 

Then slowly out of the great space 
that inhabits this land come othe 
living things, high enough in the 
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deep blue heaven still to intercept 
the tangent sun. They are not points 
of light but slowly changing fila 
ments that gather in the sky, tenu 
ous skeins of life an immense dis 
tance down the river, cajoling cross 
winds, covering, all the time, miles 
Then 
comes that mere suggestion of a cry 
that sets my ears ringing! I turn my 
head across the wind, straining to 
hear the strange calling that upsets 
me, makes me search the sky rest 


of space and miles of river. 


le ssly. 
Interminable skeins of big birds 
wading 
spent 


are coming back to their 

pools to sleep, after a day 
gleaning milo maize fields. The few 
cranes in the marsh begin moving 
about, then give returning calls to 
the companies of birds that are com 
ing near now, near enough to see 
each bird with thin neck stretching 
out straight beyond, 
buoyant body riding the wake of 
the bird in front, 100 birds united 


ahead, feet 


with each other in undulant, on 


dered flight. A short string comes 
overhead calling; wings are closed 
and the large birds descend, passing 
over my head with softly swishing 
feathers. I can feel the breeze on 
my upturned face from these wild 
wings that moments before were 
brushing the sunset sky a mile above 
the darkening earth. Trees and 
bluffs are black now, streaks of grass 
mere ripples of black in silver water 
Other flocks come in high above. | 
can hear their little bird call, like 
the warble of a woodcock; it is a 
familiar call among them, but it 
sounds strange coming from this 
gaunt prehistoric bird. Then there 
is a constant, coarse, frog-like calling 
as flock after flock hovers and drops 
down to spend the night in the shal 
low, warm water. They are heavy 
taken 


with grain surreptitiously 


from fields for 50 miles around 
The last straggling company ol 
cranes passes overhead, bound for 


the upper lakes. I can barely dis 
tinguish them in the twilight. Eve 


ning is closing in on the soft plumes 
of cedar, on the mumbling cranes, 
and I raise myself from my uncom 
fortable concealment. Thousands of 
cries go up, and with them gaunt 
cranes, circling in prolonged pani 
\s I seek the shallow water, slash 
ing along through the marsh I am 
cheered and derided by the impa 
tient calling of at least half the 
10,000 cranes that call this valley 
home. Half lost and fearing to fall 
any minute into a soft mushy hol 
and disappear, I check the sil 
houetted cliffs, a distant cottonwood, 
the observation tower of the refuge. 
\s I walk, many twittering birds 
flush from their night's shelter in the 
salt-encrusted sedge. Leaving the 
water | walk over warm snow-like 
acres with only the remnant light 
of the submerged sun, the presage 
of a watery moon to guide me to the 
road. 

The cranes are silent now, shin 
deep again, and shoulder to shoul- 
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Photograph of sandhill cranes in flight by Allan D. Cruickshank, 


Lilac-breasted roller, 
Coracias caudatus caudatus. 


East Africa, to many people, means the excitement of seeing 


big game. A noted American artist got a bigger thrill from 


EATHER E 


his experiences there with 


By Walter J. Wilwerding 


*O MUCH has been written about 
KJ the multitudes of animals in 
East Africa and so many motion pic 
tures have shown them to our public 
that most people think of Africa in 
terms of lions, giraffes, zebras, and 
other large mammals of veldt and 
jungle. Few seem to realize that 
Africa is exceedingly rich in bird 
species; that in areas, where all the 
large animals have been extermi 
nated, the birdlife is still abundant. 
For the nature student, there is in 
Africa a lifetime of interest and 
study in the birdlife alone. 

| confess that my main interest 
when first going to East Africa in 
1929, was in the large animals of 
the veldt, the hoofed, the horned, 
and the carnivorous beasts. But soon 
| was so fascinated with the many 
new and interesting birds that I al 
most forgot that I had gone to East 
Africa to draw and paint the larger 


animals. I found myself giving more 


and more time to the drawing and 
painting of birds. Frankly, though 
I drew and painted them, I hadn't 
the slightest idea of what sort of 
birds they were. One day, the Dis 
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trict Commiussioner came to visit my 
camp near Lake Basotu in Tangan- 
yika. Showing him my bird paint- 
ings, I asked him what their names 
were. “Oh,” was his answer, “there 
are so many of those little birds, | 
don't know what they are.” I asked 
my native boys and all I got from 
them was that they were “endege.” 
Endege means “bird” in Swahili. 
That they were birds | already knew. 

Near the Ruvu River in Tangan- 
yika, I had a Masai guide who tried 
to do better with bird identification. 
He said that the kingfisher was a 
bird that lived on fish, the vulture 
was one that lived on dead animals, 
etc. He was a good mimic and 
would even tell me that this or that 
bird was one that made this or that 
sound, which he would imitate. All 
of which was enlightening, but still 
of no help in identification. 

A bird, that enthralled me with 
its rare beauty and which still does, 


Yellow-bellied sunbird, 


Cynnyris venustus falkensteini. 


had me baffled at first. It goes in 
flocks as a rule, also singly; it has 
a burbling song somewhat like that 
of our bluebird, and it runs on the 
ground like our American robin. 
Head, neck, back, wings, and tail 
are a shimmering metallic blue-green 
and the breast is red like our robin. 
In the sun, this bird looks as if 
dressed in shimmering satin. Ap- 
pealing to some friends at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History on 
my return, I found that it is the 
glossy starling, Spreo superbus, and 
that another allied species, but 
slightly different in coloration, is 
Spreo hildebranti. 1 sometimes saw 
both kinds closely associating with 
each other. Since that first experi- 
ence, I have made two more voy- 
ages to East Africa, the last one in 
the summer of 1953, and I have 
always looked for my superb glossy 
starlings. They have never failed 
me. A flash of bright satin among 
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Superb glossy starling, 
Spreo superbus. 


AFRICA 


the thornbushes and | know my old 
friends are still there. In the bird 


markets they are called “satin star- 
lings.” In western Uganda, neat 
Mbarara, I found other starlings that 
were metallic blue all over without 
the red breasts. 

Another flashy fellow is the blue 
roller, of which there are a number 
of varieties. Its light blue wings 
and tail are changeable in different 
lights, sometimes looking light ceru 
lean blue and other times a more 
light violet blue. Its rolling, or sort 
of tumbling flight, gives it its name. 
It likes open country, often at the 
edge of a woods, where it will perch 
on the limb of a dead tree to make 
forays after food. 

Bee-caters are among the flashiest 
of dressers and have green feathers 
in contrast with orange, white, and 
black. A pair of them, perched on 
the coral blossoms of the aloes is 
really a beautiful sight. 
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Near the Ruwenzori Mountains, 
in the Congo, there were grackle 
like birds, with long wedge-shaped 
tails, that went about in flocks, mak 
ing clicking noises in the manner of 
our grackles. They are a deep iri 
descent and metallic blue from head 
to tail. 

One of the prizes in bird beauty, 
a veritable gem among birds, is a 
tiny kingfisher, hardly larger than 
one of our warblers. This little mite, 
which I have seen near the rivers of 
Tanganyika and also near the lakes 
of the Congo and Uganda, has a red 
breast, a vermillion bill, with the 
top of head, neck, back, wings, and 
tail a brilliant light blue. It sports 
a white collar on the back of the 
neck and has my vote as being one 
of the most beautiful birds in the 
world. 

The pied kingfisher is a larger 
bird than the foregoing and con 


trastingly dressed in black and 


Black-headed oriole, Oriolus monacha. 


white. It is a common bird along 
the Nile and the great lakes of 
Africa. 

Ihe Nile and the lakes area is 
one of the best birding places in the 
world. Geese, ducks, plovers, herons, 
cranes, storks, and ibises abound 
there. The common goose is the 
Egyptian. The common herons are 
the Goliath, which reminds one of 
our blue heron, and the white egret, 
which is much like our American 
egret. The marabou is the common 
stork around the lakes, where they 
congregate in the fishing villages. 
It is a common sight near Katwe 
and Tulmak, in Uganda, to see the 
native fishermen cleaning their 
catches, surrounded by marabou 
storks acting as scavengers. White 
pelicans are also common in these 
places, as is the crowned plover and 
hammerhead. Some call the latter 
“hammerhead stork,” while others 
call it “hammerhead heron.” Nei 
ther is correct as the hammerhead 
is neither heron nor stork. It is 
rather small, no larger than our 
green heron, and is whole-colored 
coffee brown. One sees it standing 
along lake shores, often in company 
with plovers. It is a common sight 
to see its haystack nest in the crotch 
of a tree, with the tree's branches 
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covered with the little, round nests 
of the weaver finches. 

The white-headed fishing eagle is 
another common bird around the 
lakes and rivers of Africa, where its 
high, shrill scream may be heard 
at all times of the day. I have seen 
them sitting in the shallows of the 
Nile and once photographed one 
perched in the top of a tree within 
a few feet of a monkey. It’s a very 
handsome bird, dressed in whit 
black, and red-brown in adult plum 
age. 

The touracos are also very attra 
tive birds. Everywhere where fruit 
grows one finds the touracos or plan 
tain-eaters, as they are commonly 
called. A large one in Uganda, that 
calls from jungle and thicket in a 
guttural, garbled-hooting manner, is 
light blue with a yellow band on 
the outer edges of its long tail. Hart 
laub’s touraco is green and blue, 
with blood-red flight feathers edged 
with black. Touracos are fond ol 
the wild fig trees, where they feed 
on the fruit, as often perching up 
side down as right-side up, and me 
owing like cats. They have an ag 
gravating way of hiding behind 
loliage when they realize they ar 
being watched. 

When the grass is green and the 
trees in bloom, then the little weave: 
finches build their beautifully-woven 
nests, round and straw-colored, that 
hang from the trees like so many 
Christmas-tree decorations. Some 
trees are literally covered with them 
They like to nest in the umbrella 
acacia tree, but also nest in the yel 
low-barked and the gall, or drepa 
nolobium, acacia. In the Congo, they 
hang their nests in the bamboo trees 
and from the ends of palm fronds 

There are many varieties of 
weaver finches. A common one is 
the black-fronted yellow weaver, 
with a black smudge on the front 
of the head. Another is plain black 
and both kinds will nest together 
in the same tree. 

One of the handsomest is the little 
orange or fire-weaver finch. At mat 
ing time, the feathers of the male 
grow long and soft on the back of 
the head and neck and it is these 
feathers, along with others on breast 
and rump, that carry the bright 
colors, which vary from yellow, 
through orange, to a brilliant scar 
let. The rest of the head and body 
feathers are black in contrast with 
the bright ~colors 
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In Africa the sunbirds or nectar- 
eaters take the place of our hum- 
mingbirds. Like hummingbirds they 
hover about flowers, but do not stop 
suspended in the air with rapidly- 
moving wings. They dart quickly 
from blossom to blossom, momen- 
tarily pausing to cling to the flow- 
ers. The bills curve in a sickle-shape. 
Females usually are dull brown in 
color, the males often black with 
metallic-shimmering heads, backs 
or upper breasts, in various bright 
colors 

There are many small parrots in 
\frica not much larger than spar- 
rows, but stout and round in ap- 
pearance commonly 
called “love birds.” Their tails are 
not long and pointed, but short. 
Chey have red bills and the plum- 
age is yellow, green, and blue, with 
the green predominating. One kind 
has a brownish smudge on the front 
of the head. These are trapped much 
lor cagebirds and almost every hotel 
and home has a cage of these small 
parrots. Because of their general 
green coloration, they are hard to 
find in the woods 


These are 


One thing that interested me and 
to which I do not know the answer 
is a bird that I found in the open 
grasslands of western Uganda and 
the eastern Congo. On the open 
veldt, near roads, I frequently saw 
this bird, which flew and looked 
much like our meadowlark. It was 
about the same size and would fly 
into the grass from perches on small 
shrubs or the tall elephant grass. 
Its back had the same buff, brown, 
and black markings; its breast was 
yellow, it showed flashy white 
feathers in its tail when it flew; it 
had the same manner of setting its 
wings to soar before alighting. It 
did not have the black horseshoe 
marking on the breast as our mead- 
owlark and its bill, while long, was 
more like that of the common star- 
ling. I think it might have been 
some form of starling 

This bird made me a bit home- 
sick for America. I suppose one can- 
not help but look for similarities to 
our birds when one visits a strange 
land. No doubt, that is how the 
meadowlark, that is not a lark, and 
the robin, that is a thrush, hap- 
pened to receive their names, since 
thev reminded our first American 
settlers of the birds back home, in 


Europe 


—The End 


ROBERT 


I, 1955, the year in which we celc 
brate the 50th anniversary of our organ 
ization, Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, 
Honorary President of the National 
Audubon Society, retired from his off 
cial position with the American Museum 
of Natural History. For 35 years he had 
served the museum as a distinguished 
professional ornithologist. At his retire 
ment he was Lamont Curator of Birds 
and Chairman of the Department of 
Birds. During his long career with the 
museum, Dr. Murphy has been asso 
ciated also with the National Audubon 
Society, as a director, officer, or both, 
for 34 years, 

On October 25, 1921, the Board ot 
Directors of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies for the Protection 
of Wild Birds and Animals, Inc., as the 
National Audubon Society was called 
at that time, elected Dr. Murphy a di 
rector. Other prominent ornithologists, 
who were on the Board and present at 
the meeting were Drs. Frank M. Chap 
man, Jonathan Dwight, George Bird 
Grinnell, and T. S, Palmer. 


Seven and one-half years later, on 
April 30, 1929, the Board of Directors 
elected Dr. Murphy treasurer of the 
National Association of Audubon So 
cieties. 

After 16 years of service as a director 
and eight years as treasurer, Dr. Murphy 
was elected President of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies on 
October 26, 1937, to replace Kermit 
Roosevelt. That was the year in which 
Dr. Murphy was awarded the Brewster 
Memorial Medal, in recognition of his 
two-volume work, “Oceanic Birds of 
South America.” The Brewster Medal 
periodically awarded by the American 
Ornithologists Union, is presented to 
the person who has made an outstand 
ing contribution to the ornithological 
literature on the birds of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


It was in 1937 that Dr. Murphy began 
contributing a series of fine editorials 
and articles to Bird-Lore, now called 
Audubon Magazine. Beginning with the 
November-December 1937 issue, to and 
including the September-October 1940 
issue, he wrote “The President’s Page 
During this time, he gave a lecture 
“Posterity’s World,” before a meeting 
at Boston of the Trustees of Publix 
Reservations of Massachusetts. It was 
a superb account of the conservation 
problems and needs of our country at 
that time, which are just as urgent today 
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as they were 17 years ago. The address 
was published in the May-June 1938 
issue of Bird-Lore 

Dr. Murphy's editorial about the 
Christmas Bird Census (now called the 
Christmas Count) should be as interest 
ing today to those who participate in 
the Christmas Count as when that edi 
torial appeared in the January-February 
1939 issue of Bird-Lore 

Another article by Dr. Murphy, “The 
Chair’ for Insects?” (Bird-Lore, May 
June 1940; pp. 243-252) is a fascinating 
discussion of the biological, or natural 
control of insects, versus the indiscrimi 
nate killing of kinds that are especially 
ecologically 


needed to maintain an 


sound community of animals 

In the March-April 1940 issue of Bird 
Lore, John O'Reilly, in a biographical 
sketch about Dr. Murphy, called “Deep 
Sea Birder,” wrote: “He is recognized 
as an outstanding oceanic biologist and 
geographer, and his name in American 
Men of Science is marked with the 
coveted star 

At a meeting of the Board of Direc 
tors of the National Audubon Society 
on October 14, 1940, the Board accepted 
reluctantly, Dr. 
President and adopted the 


Murphy's retirement as 
following 
resolution: “Resolved that the Directors 
accept, with the greatest reluctance, D1 
Murphy, your decision not to stand 
this year for re-election as President of 
this Society. You have filled that posi 
tion with distinction and outstanding 


ability. Yours has been a guiding hand 
in development of the prestige and in 
fluence of the Society. Since 1921 you 
have devoted time, thought, and energy 
without stint to the Society's affairs and 
have served it well as Director, Treas 
urer, and President. It is the unanimous 
desire of the Directors to confer on you 
in recognition of your invaluable con 
tributions to the Society's welfare and 
wildlife of the 
world, the title of Honorary President 


of the National Audubon Society.’ 


youl services to the 


Dr. Murphy thus became the second 
Honorary President of the Society, an 
office previously held y by Dr. Frank 
M. Chapman 

In the 
of Audubon Magazine (formerly Bird 
Lore) Dr. Murphy wrote an article, “The 
First Fift Year 
the history of Bird-Lore and of Audu 
bon Magazine. The article also touched 


January-February 1949 issue 


which summarized 


on some of the outstanding events and 


the personalities which have become 
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CUSHMAN MURPHY RETIRES 


Photograph of Robert Cushman Murphy by Fabian Bachrach, 
courtesy American Museum of Natural History. 


historicai landmarks” in the develop 
ment of wildlife conservation and its 
philosophy. Perhaps we can give no 
finer message to our readers, in this anni 
versary year of the founding of the Na 
tional Audubon Society, than to quote 
the last few paragraphs of Dr. Murphy’ 
article 

“In short, a philosophy of conserva 
tion was born and grew up in the halt 
century under consideration, and this 
magazine had no small part in its mur 
ture Man, or at least educated man 
looks at his fellow-inhabitants of ow 
planet less naively than in 1899, is less 
inclined to glory in his own apartness 
und readier to recognize how intimatel: 
his well-being is tied up with that of 
the rest of life. He is not as anthropo 
centric as formerly. He no longer seeks 
moral precepts in the behavior of ani 
mals, for he knows that all of them 
himself included—are predators,” and 


that only the plants can manufacture 


food. He has become, we hope, less of 
1 passer of judgments and more olf a 
humble searcher after truth. He has 
begun to feel concern lest his children 
and their children’s children, may in 
herit an earth poorer in the capital and 
interest of both subsistence and spiritual 
Rather suddenly, he has a 
quired an enormous respect for the age 


values 


long, untutored wisdom of nature, which 
seems to have cast his own efforts, or 


the lack of them, in a very bad light 


“Such are the kinds of information 
ind the point of view that have become 
part of the necessary intellectual equip 
ment of a thoughtful man; they belong 
to the new humanities, which we must 
honor if we are to save the world and 
And so, the idea of 1899 has 


vrown, like leaven, until it has become 


ourselves 


in organ of civilization 
Vivat, floreat, crescat!” 


John K. Terres 


One of the 600 inhabitants of Prairie Dog Town, Lubbock, Texas. 
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Prairie “dogs,” once numbering millions on the Great Plains, are now as 


rare in their natural habitats as the American bison. A town in Texas 


has one of the only colonies that lives naturally within a state park. 


By George Karger 


NV ACKENZIE STATE PARK, 
its 549-acre, state-owned and 
city-managed recreational area, led 
all Texas state parks in attendance 
in the year ending August 31, 1953 
Over a million visitors throng the 
park yearly to picnic, swim, play 
golf and tennis, and—what is more 
important to naturalists and animal 
conservationists to watch, feed, 
study, and enjoy the antics of the 
approximately 600 prairie dogs* ox 
cupying a seven and one-half acre 
area within the park. 

Created in 1938 as an attraction 
for residents of Lubbock and tour- 
ists alike the Lubbock Prairie Dog 
Town is, perhaps, the only known 
project of its kind in the United 
States. Although a number of zoos 
and parks have prairie dogs, the 
Lubbock Prairie Dog Town is the 
only place of its kind in which they 
are permitted to live within a park 
in their native habitat. Lubbock 
is in the high, level northwestern 
section of Texas, in typical prairie 
dog country, therefore the “town” 
could hardly occupy a more appro- 
priate site. 

Up until about two or three dec 
ades ago, millions of these little 
mammals inhabited the plains coun- 
try, ranging north to southern Can- 
ada and west to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Gregarious by nature they 
established themselves in “towns” 
living close together much as fish 
travel in schools or as bees live in 
colonies. Covering several acres and 


* The author refers to Cynomys Iludovicianus, 
the black-tailed prairie dog. Prairie “dogs,” a 
rodent related to the ground squirrels, are usu 
ally classified in two groups—the black-tailed and 
the white-tailed. The white-tailed prairie dog, 
Cynomys leucurus, is smaller, more slender, and 
is generally limited in its range to mountainous 
parts of Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. The black-tailed prairie dog pre 
fers short-grass prairies; the white-tailed, grassy 
uplands, and mountainous country.—The Editor 
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Mil photographs by the author. 


consisting ol anywhere from 40 to 
1,000 “residents” each of the prairie 
dog towns were as much a part ol 
the high plains area as the dry, dusty 
climate itself. 

Eagles, hawks, badgers, 
snakes, coyotes, weasels, and other 
carnivores are the prairie dog’s great 
est natural enemies but settlement, 
and the destruction of these preda 
tory animals around the turn of the 
century led to their decline and the 
prairie dog's increase. The irrigated, 
cultivated land also provided the 
prairie dogs with plenty of food and 
water. With their populations un 
checked, they devoured cotton 
plants, stripped entire acres of row 
crops, and rendered vast stretches 
of grassy rangeland useless to man. 

The prairie dog's tendencies to 
compete with crops finally grew so 
widespread that they became a mat 
ter of serious concern. Local, state, 
and even national government agen 
cies tried control programs to help 
farmers and cattlemen. The prairie 
dog eventually became such a rarity 
that it led to the founding of the 
Lubbock Prairie Dog Town both as 
a part attraction and also a means 
of conserving and perpetuating this 
rapidly vanishing species. 

A fence 30 inches high and sunk 
underground to a depth of three 
feet surrounds the entire prairie dog 
area. The fence is wire throughout 
with the exception of the surface 
part of the front, which is built of 
stone blocks. Although an open 
prairie dog town might seem more 
eye-catching and natural to visitors 
park officials realize that it wouldn't 
be feasible since the prairie dog can- 
not be easily confined to his desig- 
nated area. Since he likes to roam 
around and see what is going on, 
the lawn areas of the park would 
probably prove a great temptation. 


owls, 


There is an abundant supply of 
grass in the prairie dog town itself. 
I'wo-thirds of it are sown in Ber- 
muda while the remainder is 
planted in rye for winter forage. ‘To 
provide adequate irrigation the en- 
lire Prairie Dog Town is equipped 
with underground sprinklers. 

The rye and Bermuda grass are 
the only feeds provided by the park. 
The rest are supplied liberally by 
visitors who toss bread, cookies, vege- 
tables, and other foods to the prairie 
dogs in much the same manner as 
New Yorkers feed the pigeons in 
Central Park. Sweets are a special 
favorite. So are the wild onions 
which have a tendency to grow in- 
side the town. Prairie dogs are also 
known to be fond of stems and seed- 
heads of sunflowers but visitors and 
tourists seldom if ever bring any for 
them. 

Although the prairie dog isn’t too 
discriminating in his choice of foods 
he will definitely turn up his nose 
at any kind of nut-meats, Because 
he bears a close resemblance to the 
squirrel many visitors toss in pecans 
under the erroneous impression that 
he shares the squirrel’s fondness for 
them. The fact that it is unnecessary 
to purchase supplementary food for 
the prairie dogs permits the project 
to be operated at a minimum of ex- 
pense to the taxpayers. 

Park attendants have no means of 
obtaining the exact measurements 
of the underground burrows in 
which the prairie dogs make their 
homes but they are known to aver- 
age around 12 feet in depth, slanting 
almost straight down. The burrows 
also have numerous side entrances 
into which the animals can dart to 
conceal themselves even more effec- 
tively. To prevent water from running 
into the burrows the animals build, 
at the entrance, a cone-shaped 
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mound of bare earth about one-loot 
high and three or four feet in diam 
eter. With four-inch craters in the 
center the burrow entrances resem 
ble miniature volcanoes, ‘The prairi 
dogs form the craters by pressing 
the ground into shape from the in 
During th 
grass-growing season the residents of 
Prairie Dog 
busy enlarging their burrows since 


side with their noses 
Town are also kept 


the roots of Bermuda grass have a 
tendency to seal off the entrances 

Dwelling in the same general type 
of climate as its ancestors the Lub 
bock prairie dogs breed readily. The 
young are born during March and 
\pril, in litters of four to six and 
occasionally seven. After they are 
about seven weeks old, the young 
prairie dogs venture above th 
ground but dart back into the fam 
ily burrow very quickly when fright 
The female apparently be 
lieves that suckling her young is a 
private matter. Any of her offspring’s 
attempts to do so above the ground 


ened 


results in a slap that is anything 
but gentle 

\s the youngster grows up he be 
comes a little bolder but still retains 
his tendency to scurry back under 
ground when he senses danger. Be 
ing a neighborly chap he thinks 
nothing of taking refuge in another 
prairie dog's burrow if it happens to 
he nearer than his own, 

rhe natives of Prairie Dog ‘Town 
are an endless challenge to visiting 
camera fans. Getting the animals 
to assume an appealing pose is onl) 
half the battle. Their reddish-brown 
natural-earth color, which serves as 
a highly effective camouflage agains: 
enemies, makes it difhcult to obtain 
a good, contrasting background 
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Lubbock’s unique “town” is not 
inhabited exclusively by prairie dogs. 
Uninvited guests include the rabbits 
dwelling at the south end, and, also, 
1 number of prairie, or burrowing, 
owls. ‘The latter are known for their 
tendency to live in abandoned bu 
rows in order to spare themselves 
the labor of digging their own, a 
factor which probably led to then 
Lown. If 


they were ever discovered there by 


moving into Prairie Dog 


the prairie dogs, however, their fat 


A prairie dog takes a tidbit from a 
young visitor. 


would probably become a matter ol 
grave concern. A number of years 
ago the Philadelphia Zoological Gar 
dens tried the experiment of keep 
ing prairie dogs and prairie owls 
in the same area. It proved disas 
trous as the prairie dogs made short 
shrift of the owls. 


Although no person can obtain a 
Lubbock prairie dog as a pet, no 
sincere request on the part of any 
zoo, park department, or animal 
conservation Organization 1s ever re- 
jected. During the past two years, 
requests for prairie dogs have been 
received from Tyler, Texas; Roa 
noke, Virginia; Amarillo, Texas; and 
the Children’s Zoo of Oakland, Cali 
fornia. 


The slogan of the Lubbock Cham 
ber of Commerce reads, “Cities do 
not happen—they are built.” In the 
same manner nature lovers and con 
servationists of that thriving Texas 
city realize that many kinds of wild 
life cannot be preserved without the 
protective interest of man. 


The prairie dog, though often in 
imical to man’s economy, is never 
theless friendly, interesting, and so 
much an inherent part of the life 
and folklore of the western plains 
that it is certainly worthy of being 
protected and perpetuated for future 
generations. 

With its unique Prairie Dog 
Town, Lubbock is doing a job wol 
thy of commendation, largely 
through the generosity of animal 
loving visitors to Mackenzie State 
Park. —The End 


Prairie dogs like cookies, bread, and vegetables offered them by visitors. 


In the Beginning— 


An Early History of Our Origin and Growth 


PART V 


Editors’ Note: In our Golden Anniversary year, we believe that our 
readers will be interested in reading a republication of a report, “History of 
the Audubon Movement,” by William Dutcher, which appeared in the 
January-February 1905 issue of Bird-Lore, the predecessor of Audubon 
Magazine. It tells of the origins and early growth of the Audubon move- 
ment, which culminated in the incorporation of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies in 1905, Later on, the name was changed to National 
Audubon Society. Since the 1905 issue is unavailable to most of our readers, 
we are reprinting this report in installments in this and forthcoming issues 


of Audubon Magazine. 


The Audubon Magazine 


N JANUARY, 1887, The Audubon 

Magazine appeared as the organ of 
the bird protection movement. Forest 
and Stream in an editorial, January 13, 
1887, states: “The methods of personal 
letter writing and circular distribution, 
heretofore adopted by the Audubon So 
ciety, have proven inadequate to keep 
pace with the growth of the movement, 
and now the Society is to have its own 
special medium in the world of journal 
ism. The Audubon Magazine, devoted to 
extending and building up songbird 
protection, will be published in the in 
terest of the Society by the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. 

“The special purpose of the new 
monthly will be to advance the work al 
ready so well under way, give stability 
and permanence to that work, and 
broaden the sphere of effort in such di 
rections as may with reason suggest 
themselves. Ornithology, discussed in a 
popular way, will, as a matter of course 
take precedence over other subjects of 
natural history, to which the pages of 
the new magazine will be largely de 
voted, but it will treat of outdoor life 
and animated nature in many forms. 
The price has been made merely nomi 
nal, fifty cents per year. The Audubon 
Society will hereafter grant admission to 
associate membership. This step is taken 
out of deference to the expressed desires 
of a large number of persons who are in 
hearty sympathy with the Society in its 
aims and in all of its methods, except 
the pledging of members. For one rea 
son or another such persons do not care 
to sign the Audubon pledges. They will 
however, be glad to lend to the work 
their influence and active aid, and it is 
therefore desirable that they should in 
some way be recognized.” 

In May the Audubon Society reported 
a membership of about 30,000, and For 
est and Stream in an editorial said: “The 
expenses of this movement, which have 
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been very heavy, have been borne by 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company 
without any assistance from outside per 
sons. Four numbers of the Audubon 
Magazine have appeared and we are 
able to form an intelligent judgment of 
the character of the periodical. It is full 
of matter which is both instructive and 
entertaining. Each number contains a 
full-page illustration of some well-known 
bird, carefully reproduced from Audu 
bon’s plate, together with a description 
and life history of the species figured. 
Besides this the story of the life of the 
great artist-naturalist is appearing as a 
serial. Economic questions are treated in 
an intelligent and novel way, and there 
ire lighter articles and stories for the 
younger folks.” June 30, 1887, the Sec 
retary of the Audubon Society reported 
a membership of 36,000 and, in August 
38,400. 

At the fifth meeting of the A. O. U. 
held at the Museum of the Boston So 
ciety of Natural History, October 11-13, 
1887, Mr. Sennett, chairman of Commit 
tee on Bird Protection, reported as fol 
lows: “The Committee was doing all in 
its power to disseminate information in 
relation to the subject, the chief obstacle 
to its work being the ignorance of the 
public on all matters relating to the 
utility of birds and the measures neces 
sary for their protection. This ignorance 
was especially dense among farmers, who 
were intensely prejudiced against hawks 
and owls, and indifferent to the services 
rendered by these and many other use 
ful species which they were accustomed 
to regard as enemies and pests. ‘The in 
formation the committee had gathered 
respecting the food of birds of prey 
showed conclusively that, with two or 
three exceptions, these species were 
far more beneficial than harmful, many 
of them subsisting chiefly on field mice 
and other farm pests. In this connection 
quite an extended account was given of 
the very excellent work of the Audubon 


Society.” Continued in next issue. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW—Continued from Page 249 
you have to know exactly what the 
author had in mind when he used 
a certain term. That is why keys 
sometimes fall down. Your concept 
of a term and his might not be the 
same. 

If you can master them, keys are 
the proper formal approach to flower 
identification. But, | am afraid, most 
of us belong to the picture-matching 
school and it is for this audience 
that our Field Guide has been 
planned. Our system is based on 
the visual impressions; color first, 
then general shape, then the distinc- 
tions between similar species — the 
“field marks.” Families wil! be 
learned by indirection. Several of 
my botanist friends tell me frankly 
they do not approve, but others are 
all for the idea. The plan is con- 
sistent with the fundamental philos- 
ophy of the other field guides which 
are based on the visual approach 
rather than the handglass or mu- 
seum technique. 

Nearly all the flowers that grow 
in vacant lots are immigrants. So 
are a very large percentage of those 
along the roadside, At least a hun- 
dred common roadside flowers—in 
cluding most of our “weeds"—came 
from Europe. The list is long: black 
mustard, bouncing bet, red clover, 
white clover, Queen Anne's lace, 
spearmint, peppermint, mullein, but- 
ter-and-eggs, teasel, chicory, dande- 
lion, devil’s paint brush, field daisy, 
burdock, bull thistle, and many, 
many others. Some like. the hand 
some day lily of Asia escaped from 
gardens, but most of them came 
unseen, as tiny seeds mixed in with 
shipments from across the sea. That 
is why the first known station for 
a foreign plant is often at a seaport 
or along a railroad track. A city or 
a farm is much the same the world 
over. A house mouse, a rat, or a 
starling sees little difference between 
London and New York. Neither do 
the many weeds that have followed 
man across the Atlantic. These im 
migrants almost invariably grow in 
the disturbed soils, few of them ven 
ture far from the roadside; they ap- 
parently cannot compete with our 
native flowers in their chosen environ 
ment. One exception that comes to 
mind, however, is a lovely European 
orchid, the helleborine (Epipactis) 
which now blooms profusely in wild 
woodlands of the Berkshires and up 
state New York. 


Continued on Page 283 
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BIRDS AND TERMITES 


By Hervey Brackbill 


— TES need no man’s sym 
pathy; 
“biological success” 
people aren't 
stronger phrases about them than 
that. Yet there 
must be discouraging to be a ter 
mite. 
Once | 
winged ones on a 


they're a tremendous 
and a lot ol 
who biologists use 


are times when it 


came upon a swarm ol 
city 
though other eyes besides mine had 
already discovered the swarm. What 
I came upon was a robin devouring 
little insects of kind 
fast as it could. Its manner 
so eager and the insects so inexhaus 
tible that I stopped to find out what 
they were They were termites 
There were several hundred of them 
massed on less than a square foot of 
ground. They were crawling ove: 
and up the grass blades. Now that 
I had frightened off the robin by 
my approach, a termite was occa 
sionally rising into the air and flying 
away —something I had not 
happen before 


lawn, al 


some pust as 


seemed 


seen 
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| withdrew, and at once the robin 
returned, It ate eagerly for five min 
utes by my watch, then gathered a 
billful of the 


across the street to a 


termites and took them 
rose arbor in 
which it had a nest with four downy 
young. Then it came back again and 
gorging 
while, apparently attracted as I had 


resumed its own Mean 


been by the robin’s activity, a star 
ling came and ted briefly, then two 
English sparrows, a second starling, 
a third English sparrow, and finally, 
a chipping sparrow. For another five 
the 


swarm 


minutes these birds worked on 
And though the 
must for a while have been replen 


termites 


ished from underground almost as 
fast as it the 
bird—it had de 
parted and I again went forward 
and examined the area, I could find 


was decimated, when 


last was the robin 


but a single insect 

Hundreds of termites had 
But that is not all that had 
happened. Hundreds more — thou- 
sands hundreds of thou 
sands—had been prevented from be 
For 


been 
eaten, 
indeed, 
termites 


ing born a swarm of 


such as | had seen is not comparable 
to, say, a swarm of ants that has 
collected about a dropped sweet 
meat. Termites are hideaway crea 
tures; most of them spend their en 
tire lives underground, or inside the 
wood upon which they feed. Only 
one purpose ever brings into the 
open, at one or two periods of the 
year, the winged members of the 
colony—which, by the way, develop 
only at these times. That purpose 
is the making of a flight that will 
result in the establishment of new 
colonies. 

The winged termite swarms con- 
tain both males and females, and 
the flights these make are sometimes 
called nuptial flights. They are not 
really that; the termites do not con- 
jugate in the air, as ants, butterflies, 
dragonflies, and some other insects 
do. They merely fly about briefly, 
for distances varying with the spe 
cies. With Reticulitermes flavipes, 
the one I saw, the distance is some- 
times only a few feet—then they 
come again to the ground. Upon 
alighting their wings quickly fall! 
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Ilustration by Walter Ferguson 


No creature is unqualifiedly “bad.” Termites, eaten 


by birds, and warred upon by man, are no exception. 


off or are rubbed off. Individuals of 
opposite sexes that meet each othe 
then begin associating by two's, and 
these pairs dig into the earth. In 
those new burrows, some days later, 
conjugation finally begins and the 
new colonies are launched.* 

Out of the mass of termites I had 
seen come above ground to make 
such flights, how many had got into 
the air? Since at a little distance 
it took intense watching to discern 
them rising on the wing, it may 
well be that I badly underestimated, 
but I doubted that more than a 
dozen had. All the other dozens and 
scores and hundreds had had their 
hopes blotted out while still a-born- 
ing. And if “hopes” is an impermis- 
sible word, it is perhaps also an 
inadequate one. For surely, whatever 
their precise nature may be, the sen- 
sations that fill a termite at this time 


* Some authorities say there are 10 species of 
the genus Keticulitermes, in America. R. flavipes 
has the widest distribution in the eastern and 
southwestern United States; FR. tibialis appears 
to be spread over the widest area in the central 
and south-central states; R. hesperus occurs 
largely along the Pacific slope from British Co 
lumbia south into lower California.—The Editor 
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must in their power be commen 
surate with the once-in-a-lifetime ex 
perience —the sole experience for 
which this particular form of tet 
mite is born. 

On another occasion, too, it was 
the feeding of birds on them that 
led me to notice that termites were 
attempting a flight. This time the 
insects were merely straggling up at 
intervals from between the bark and 
wood of a low stump. There was 
no safety in small numbers, how 
ever. Inconspicuous as this swarm 
was, a white-throated sparrow re- 
peatedly, over a period of two hours, 
went to the stump and picked it 
clean. A flicker also did that, and 
did more; it thrust its long tongue 
down under the loose bark in quest 
of prey that had not yet come into 
the open. 

Perhaps no creature on earth is 
unqualifiedly “bad.” Even the hated 
termite is not; away from man it is 
decidely “good.” It is one of the 
agencies that help to decompose the 
highly resistant cellulose of dead 
wood. “The termite problem arises,” 


Dr. Charles A. Kofoid, an authority 
on the insect, has written, “because 
of man's attempts to change the or 
dinary processes of nature by pre 
serving for his own use, over con- 
siderable periods of time, wood and 
its products, which it has been the 
immemorial function of the termites 
and associated organisms to break 
down and return to the soil and the 
atmosphere.” 

So, too, with the English sparrow. 
Highly objectionable to some people 
in many ways, this bird nonetheless 
does economic good, as by its habit- 
ual attacks upon termites. These are 
habitual; they were recorded from 
Maryland and New York in the fa- 
mous study of the sparrow’s food 
published by W. B. Barrows of the 
U.S. Biological Survey in 1889. 
Bringing that study up to date in 
1940, E. R. Kalmbach of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, both wid- 
ened the area and emphasized the 
economic value of the English spar- 
row’s feeding activities. The presence 
of termites in “considerable num- 
bers” in stomachs from Alabama, he 
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— Golden ptuntuernsany 


Baldwin, New Yorl 


The Golden Anniversary of the National Audu 
bon Society is an event that delights many of 
us. But the most eloquent greetings on this 
occasion will not be written. They will be ex 
pressed in the songs of birds that have been 
protected through the efforts of the Society, by 
the beauty of egrets and terns no longer slaugh- 
tered for their plumage, by the flight of shore 
birds and other species saved from extinction 
Epwin Way TEALE 
(Author and Naturalist) 


Sandy Springs, Georgia 


During the years that I have spent in the out 
doors I have had many occasions in various parts 
of the United States to come across examples of 
the splendid work being done by the Audubon 
Society. Particularly, I have been impressed with 
the egret rookeries in Florida, which, but for the 
work of this great organization, would be no 
more, I am sure that I express the feeling of 
all sincere conservationists when I say that this 
Society has been a pioneer in the preservation 
of wildlife, and I extend to it my hearty con 
gratulations. 
Ep Dopp 
(Creator of MARK TRAIL) 


Washington, D. C 


As a conservationist, I have a great respect for 
the work of the Audubon Society. 

When I was a small boy in school, the Audu 
bon Society helped to acquaint me with the 
wonders and mysteries of the world of birds and 
insects and other wildlife. I have never ceased to 
be fascinated by this realm apart from our own 
I shall continue to try to help advance the pur 
poses of the Audubon Society in my present 
capacity as a United States Senator. 

Ricwarp L. N&upercer 
(U.S. Senator from Oregon) 


Bronxville, New York 


T he Golden Anniversary of the National Audu 
bon Society marks not only 50 years of progress 
but, actually, 50 years of achievement! Mag 
nificent bird sanctuaries and wildlife refuges 
have been established. Parents and children 
have learned the value of our natural resources 
and the need for conserving them. The feather 
industry is dead and the country is alive with 
a growing knowledge of and an increasing in- 
terest in its beautiful and wonderful native 
birds. Congratulations to the National Audubon 
Society, amd may the good work go on! 
JouN KIERAN 
(Author of Nature Books) 


Detroit, Michigan 


Allow me to congratulate the National Audu- 
bon Society on its Fiftieth Anniversary this year! 

It has been my pleasure and privilege to ob- 
serve the work of the Audubon Society and also 
the local groups for the second half of this time, 
and have been pleased to notice not only in- 
creasing interest on the part of the public but 
also increasing influence for good on the part 
of the Audubon groups. 

It has been especially gratifying to witness the 
increasing scope of Audubon work, which now 
interests itself not only in birds directly but the 
entire ecology which contributes to bird survival. 

In this fiftieth year of the Audubon Society, 
perhaps it is sufficient to say that the nation 
would be poorer without both the national and 
the local Audubon groups. 

Jack. VAN COEVERING 
(Wildlife Editor, The Detroit Free Press) 


New York, New York 


From its founding in 1905, the Audubon Society 
has been a leading force in the protection of 
American fauna. Its first great success was to 
prevent extermination of the egret, much sought 
for its beautiful breeding plumage during the 
early years of this century. The Society so aroused 
public opinion against the cruel and unnecessary 
slaughter of this bird that fashions changed, pro- 
tective laws were passed, sanctuaries established, 
and the egret has once again become relatively 
common. 

But the Audubon Society is very much more 
than a bird-protective organization. It is dedi- 
cated to the broader aspects of conservation, 
synthesized in the new science of ecology that 
teaches the vital interrelationship between living 
beings and their natural environment. A major 
purpose of the Audubon Society is encourage- 
ment of public understanding of this relation- 
ship and therefore of the need to protect the 
wildlife, plant, soil and water resources of our 
country and our continent. 

Ihe most dramatic concrete activity of the 
Audubon Society is in its sanctuary work. Its 
fifteen wardens currently patrol more than a 
million acres of land and water to give protec- 
tion to concentrations of birds—such as egrets, 
spoonbills, ibis and many other varieties—that 
would otherwise be disturbed and persecuted to 
the point of extinction. The four Audubon 
camps, in Maine, Connecticut, Wisconsin and 
California, provide five two-week sessions each 
summer for amateur or professional conserva- 
tionists who want to refresh their knowledge of 
natural history at first hand. 

The Audubon Junior Clubs are formed in 
schools and youth organizations. For many of 
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Messages 


the 9,500,000 children who have, at nominal cost, 
been members, these clubs have provided a stim 
ulating introduction to the wonders of nature 
and the need for conserving it. In many othe 
ways, including the well-known Screen Tours 
and such excellent publications as Audubon 
Magazine, the Society reaches out to the public 
in furtherance of its mission. 
Joun B. Oakes 
(Editorial Staff, The New York Times 


Charleston, South Carolina 


Not so long ago a minor miracle happened here 
in the South Carolina Low Country. The mirack 
was this—laws were passed extending protection 
to the alligator. This was in truth a miracle 
because for centuries in this region every man’s 
hand has been against the alligator, He killed 
hunting dogs and woods-ranging hogs, he was 
supposed to destroy untold numbers of fish, he 
did serious damage to rice-field banks. Practically 
everybody believed that the sooner the whole 
‘gator tribe was exterminated the better. 

Yet today it is unlawful to kill an alligator 
in this region. The public has made it so. People 
have learned that the ‘gator has its place in the 
economy of nature; they have realized that it 
should not be exterminated. 

Now, so far as I know, the National Audubon 
Society has never carried out a crusade for pro 
tection of the alligator. But the change in public 
feeling which has made that protection possible 
is, nevertheless, largely the result of what may 
be called the Audubon influence. That influence 
has helped powerfully to change our people's 
attitude toward the whole animal world. And 
one curious effect of that change is that it is now 
possible to extend the protection of law even 
to so friendless a creature as the alligator. 

No doubt others will tell of the millions of 
beautiful and useful birds which the Society has 
saved. It seems to me that this less familiar minor 
miracle of the ‘gator is worth a thought. 

HERBERT RAVENEL SASS 
(Nature Writer) 


Washington, D. 


[t is a real pleasure to extend my warm con 
gratulations to the National Audubon Society 
on occasion of its Golden Anniversary. 

From personal knowledge I know well the 
achievements of the Audubon Society in Florida 
as to conservation of our great natural heritage 
These accomplishménts have been greatly en 
hanced on the national level. 

Americans have no greater heritage than that 
granted by a bountiful Provider. The National 
Audubon Society is rendering an invaluable 
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service to our people in advancing public under- 
standing of the value and need of conservation 
of wildlife, plants, soil, water, and the relation 
of their intelligent treatment and wise use to 
human progress and happiness. 
SpessarD L. HOLLAND 
(U.S. Senator from Florida) 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


[he National Audubon Society has enriched 
America. It has fought valiantly to preserve our 
country’s winged beauty. Multitudes of all ages 
have accepted the Society's standing invitation 
to enjoy the fascinations of nature. Through the 
Society's communications, knowledge and unde 
standing and appreciation for the nation’s nat 
ural resources have been spread. Life in Amer- 
ica is more abundant in maiy senses and living 
is more gracious because of Audubon achieve- 
ments. May each of the fifty years ahead see 
the Society's beneficent influence continue to 
grow in strength and expand in reach! 
Wueeter McMILLEen 
(Editor-in-Chief, Farm Journal) 


Topeka, Kansas 


A Golden Anniversary of the Audubon $o« iety 
is a golden day for all American people; indeed, 
lor all people who believe in the wisdom of 
Nature’s design, who know that soil, water, 
plants, wild animals and human beings depend 
upon each other, who believe that every gener- 
ation should be able to experience spiritual and 
physical refreshment in places where primitive 
nature is undisturbed. | am quoting this, as you 
know, from your own beautiful statement of the 
\udubon philosophy which might well be that 
of all wise and thoughtful people. 

Kart A. Mennincer, M.D 

(The Menninger Foundation 

for Psychiatric Treatment) 


Hillsdale, New York 


I he National Audubon Society was a major 
influence in deciding me to devote my own life 
to nature, back when the Society and I were 
still both children. But it is not just because 
we have grown up together that I feel a special 
wish to express comradeship and salute to the 
Society in the year of its Golden Anniversary 
More than any other single agency, the Society 
has served to spread and; foster a wise and warm 
philosophy of the outdoprs. It has done an in 
calculable service in keeping modern man alert 
to the old, old wonder of the world; it has stood 
strong and sensible for the cause of Nature, 
which is really the fiyst and last cause of us all 
Great work!—and corlgrarulations on this Fiftieth 
Anniversary of its béginning. 
ALAN Devorg 
(Author and Naturalist) 
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A 
PICTURE 
STORY 


The pair of cranes that walked about 
in front of the author’s photography 
blind. Photograph number | in the text. 


The two eggs, photographed in the nest 
from 65 feet away. Photograph number 
2 in the text. 


The tame sandhill crane that became a “watchdog” in a citrus grove. Photograph 
number 5 in the text. 
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FLORIDA 


By Hugo H. Schroder 


TUMEROUS Florida cranes nest 

on the Prairie in 
central Florida; they usually build 
in nest of 
marsh vegetation, which built 
the level the water. The 
female lays two large eggs. The pho- 
tograph (No. 1) of the pair of cranes 
walking about in front of their nest 
was made from a blind that I built 
of branches and set up in a marshy 
To build the blind I 
palmetto fronds, placed between bay 
tree branches. I left the blind over 
night. When | the next 
morning I took several photographs 


4 Kissimmee 


ponds, constructing a 
is 


above of 


pond. used 


returned 


but the cranes would not return to 
lone egg after a long 
they just paced back and forth in 
front of 

Some years later I acquired a 4 x 5 
Graflex with a 32-inch Zeiss Magnar 
I used this from a blind I built 
crane nest, 
which contained two eggs. (See pho- 
tograph No. 2.) I had built the blind 
quite a distance from the nest, but 
the female circled it eyeing it sus 


thei wait; 


the nest. 


lens. 


about 65 feet from a 


SANDHILL 


piciously from all angles. Finally, 
convinced that it was harmless, she 
returned her nest. Photograph 
No. 3 is the picture that I got afte 
the crane had settled down on her; 
eggs. the film magazine: 
jammed as | tried to change it, thist 
is the only photograph that I got} 
of this bird . 

I spent a lengthy period in the? 
blind taking many When I: 
came out, the crane was a very muc hi 
surprised bird. Had I more film: 
available, I could have photographed: 
her when I got out into the open,+ 
for 
side her nest for a while before fly-*", 
ing off. I back the next 
with a different camera, but 
bird would not return a second time 4 
The cranes flight (photograph” 
No 1) | got they flew 
a nest in the southern part of thes 
Kissimmee Prairie. The lone cranes 
(photograph No. 5) was filmed near§ 


° 
Ft. 


% 
what tamed by the owners ol 


to 


Because 


notes. 


she lingered, hesitantly, along ‘ 


day * 
the 
4 


went 


when from 


Mvers, where it had been some 


3 
a citrus’ 
grove; it was a “watchdog” reporting - 
the presence of any stranger in the 
grove, calling loudly as is their habit 
—The Enc 


Sandhill crane after she returned to her nest, Photograph number 3 in the text. 
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‘CRANE 


All photographs by the author. 
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Sandhill cranes in flight on the Kissim- 
mee Prairie. Photograph number 4 in 
the text. 


Young sandhill crane photographed on 
the Kissimmee Prairie. 


Five Memora ble 
Nature 


Cuheriences 


By Haydn 5S. Pearson 


” 40 years of nature study, the 
most poignant scene I have ever 
witnessed occurred here at Sunny 
Acres in the winter of 1953. We 
have a sizable bird feeder just out 
side the picture window in our 
kitchen and we eat most of our 
meals in front of this window. Some 
time during the forenoon of this 
particular February day, we noticed 
a purple finch sitting in the feeder; 
it acted as if it were unwell. All 


day long it sat there. Occasionally 
it would take a bit of food and ox 
casionally it moved a few inches. 

Dusk's advance troops were mov 
ing down the slopes of Mount 
Crotched as Blanche and I sat by 
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the table over cups of coffee, dis 
cussing what to do. Should we take 
the finch into the house? Should 
we let nature take its course? As 
dusk deepened, the problem was 
solved. 

Suddenly, the finch took off. 
Slowly, laboriously, as if every beat 
of its wings was a desperate effort, 
the bird flew across the lawn. About 
a hundred feet from the house, it 
rose vertically into the air with 
wings beating very rapidly. It rose 
perhaps 15 feet. Then the wingbeats 
abruptly ceased, Straight down the 
small lifeless body fell. And in the 
semi-darkness we could barely see 
1 tiny gray-black object on the snow. 
It was a strangely moving wildlife 
drama, and for a moment one felt 
the profound mystery of death. It 
is the only time I have seen a bird 


die 


. . . . 


The most interesting nature mem 
ory goes back to 1915 when I was 
14 years old. One sun-blessed June 
day I was crossing our farm's 30-acre 
meadow. The timothy was tall and 
lush, starred with daisies and 
streaked with scarlet devil's paint 
brush. 

Suddenly, a doe sprang to her feet 


a few yards in front of mé, ran a 
few feet, and then stood and 
watched me. Entirely unsuspecting, 
I went forward. Within 15 feet o1 
so, I came upon two baby fawns, 


we 
oe OO VES: 
rts 


dotted and dappled. They were 
curled close together and I doubt 
if they had been born more than 
an hour. The doe circled around 
while I stood and watched a few 
minutes and then went on my way. 
[ shall always rernember that pic- 
ture of the two little fawns curled 
in the green grass. 
> ° > « 

The most beautiful picture is a 

difficult one to choose. I recall an 


autumn day in the White Moun- 
tains when the foliage was at its 
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most glorious. 1 was on the high 
road between Jefferson and Beth- 
lehem, New Hampshire. Looking 
southward across the valley to the 
spreading mountain slopes, the pano- 
rama was a symphony of blended 
colors, a gargantuan oriental rug 
draped over the shoulders of the 
White Hills. 

I recall a spectacular March storm 
many years ago. All night a freez 
ing rain had fallen. By dawn the 
rain had stopped; the temperature 
dropped into the low 20's. At sun- 
rise the Contoocook valley, the Tem- 
ple Range, the nearby woods, and 
hedgerows were flashing with bril- 
liant jewels. For hours that March 
day, the countryside was clothed in 
sparkling beauty. I remember how 
a grove of gray birches in the pas 
ture across the field in front of the 
house were bent low in submission 
to King Winter. Fifty million years 
ago when birches were growing in 
the then warm arctic region, they 
had the unique power of resiliency 
built into their cells. A warm ocean 
current tempered the air of the vast 
arctic wastes, but ruthless winds tor 
tured the land. The birches learned 
to grow in poor soil; they learned 
to bend before the wind. 

By noon the temperature was ris 
ing, and all the afternoon I was 
outdoors in fields and woods watch- 
ing and listening. Showers of ice 
fell from maples and beeches, oaks 
and evergreens. The load of ice fell 
from the birches and one by one 
the slender trees lifted themselves 
again. 

However, if I were asked the one 
most beautiful nature scene I have 
witnessed, it would be a late May 
day when for the only time in years 
of bird study, I saw a sizable flock 
of scarlet tanagers. These beautiful 
scarlet and black birds are usually 
seen singly, in pairs, or at most in 
small flocks of four to six. 

This warm, sunny May afternoon 
I was on a pasture hillside above the 
orchard. Around me were clumps 
of poplars, their half-opened leaves 
a misty gray-silver—reminding one 
of a Corot painting. Suddenly, a 
flock of 30 to 40 male scarlet tanagers 
settled in half a dozen poplars not 
20 feet from the boulder on which 
I was sitting. They were scattered 
in the trees so that each was a glow 
ing jewel against a background of 
silvery green. For a few unforget- 
table minutes, the beautiful birds 
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sat motionless. Never had I seen 
anything like it; never in the years 
since have I seen more than three 
or four scarlet tanagers together. 


Illustrations by Walter Ferguson. 


Is there humor in nature? There 
is, if you, as a human being attrib 
ute humor to a situation. I do not 
belong to the romanticists who casu 
ally attribute human traits to ani 
mals and trees. The beauty in na 
ture is a natural phenomenon; the 
wonder of natural life is its superbly 
functional efficiency. 

But animal life provides actions 
which can give one a chuckle. When 
| was in my ‘teens, I was much in 
terested in red foxes, and each spring 
and summer followed the activities 
in one or more dens on the side of 
Ball Mountain behind the farm. 

There was one den in particular 
that was a favorite. It was situated 
so I could lie on the hillside above 
and with a pair of field glasses study 
the mother and pups. When fox 
pups are a few weeks old, they come 
from the den and play around the 
opening while the vixen is off hunt 
ing mice and rabbits. 

This particular day the mother 
fox was stretched on the mound of 
sand before the den entrance. She 
was apparently having a snooze in 
the warm sunshine. Beside her lay 
just one pup, also apparently snoor 
ing. I watched for perhaps half an 
hour before either one stirred. 

Then the pup began to move 
about; the vixen remained motion 
less, head on paws, like a dog before 
a fireplace. The fox pup nosed 
around; it rolled a stone with its 
forepaw. It sat on its haunches and 
looked down the slope. Then sud 


denly it grabbed the mother’s tail 
and began yanking, pulling, and 
twisting. It kept this up for a few 
moments; the mother unhurriedly 
lifted her head, took a long look at 
the obstreperous youngster, casually 
lifted a front foot and gave her ofl 
spring a solid cuff. The pup rolled 
over two or three times from the 
force of the blow, sat up, shook like 
a dog, came back beside its mothe: 
and lay down again. 


I enjoyed that, but first prize tor 
au funny picture goes to a flock ol 
partridge chicks. I had come upon 
them in an open woods; the mothe: 
bird gave the usual warning clucks; 
she went into her vaudeville act of 
drooping wings and _ half-hysterical 
actions. 

I stood still and watched the 
chicks. It probably wouldn't happen 
again.in a thousand instances. Those 
tiny balls of yellowish-brown fluff 
pushed their heads under the leaves, 
and their rear ends were all ex 


—— 
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posed, facing me. | sat down on a 
stump to watch. The mother par- 
tridge did her best to distract me 
with frantic actions and noises. It 
was ludicrous to watch those mo 
tionless tiny rear ends; it was the 
funniest wildlife scene I have wit 
neseed, 

It is good to know that more and 
.ore people are interested in na 
ture study. If life is a bit too much 
with you these days, perhaps some 
hours in the open will refill drained 
reservoirs of the heart. And as you 
walk the fields and woodlands, vou 
will discover that you can hang a 
personal gallery with memorable pic- 
tures. 

—The End 
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Drawings by Louis 
Agassiz Puertes 
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BIRD 
SONGS 


The most popular and expertly re 
corded bird songs available! 111 bird 
songs from all over the United States, 
on two 12-inch, 334% rpm, 
records. Recorded by Drs. A. A. Allen 
and P. P. Kellogg of Cornell, world 
famous ornithologists. Write for free 


desc riptive circular 


Attractive jackets. Each record, $7 
Also Voices of the Night: The Calls of 34 


Frogs and Toads of the Uniced States and 


Canada. 12-inch, 33. rpm. record. $6.75 


Ideal Christmas 
gift for 
bird lovers! 


Cornell 
Unit ersity 
Records 


124 Roberts Place 
Ithaca, New York 


A division of Cornell University Pre 


vinylite 
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How to Attract Birds 


Getting Acquainted 
with Birds in a California Garden 


Part | 
By Frank F. Gander 


M' CH information about the activi 

ties of birds has been gained by 
folks who have the patience and en 
wearisome hours 


others have 


durance to spend 
cramped in a bird blind; 
learned much by observations through 
high-powered binoculars or telescopes, 
but another method of bird study has 
proved useful for me in observing the 
birds in my garden. I get my birds to 
come close to me in my California gar 
den by making an area attractive with 
cover, food, and water. Then I frequent 
the area so continuously that the birds 
come to consider me as a harmless part 
of their environment. That this is an 
entirely practical and comfortable way 
to study details of bird behavior, with 
out expensive equipment, I have re 
cently proved to my own satisfaction 
In September, 1951, I bought an acre 
of brushy hillside lying between San 
Diego and Escondido.* It has on it an 
oak tree and many massive granite rocks, 
and beginning with the following June, 
1 was in the area much of almost every 
day. At first, the birds and other small 
life of my acre were typically wary, and 
allowed me only hurried glimpses of 
themselves as they darted away to cover 
After I had been working around the 
place regularly for more than a year, 
many of my feathered neighbors and 
surprisingly tame. This 
tameness has centinued 


tenants grew 
tendency to 
until many of my birds have grown so 


invited visitors to his “one 
retail nursery’’ where he stresses the use of 

ia «plants Anyone traveling on U.S 

95 should turn off at the Felicita Park 

sign says Mr. Gander, and then follow his nursery 
signs until they reach his garden The Editor 


* The author has 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


accustomed to seeing me that they have 
lost much of the fear that they showed 
earlier. This gives me wonderful oppor 
tunities to observe their activities and 
to learn many things about their habits. 

At the beginning, study of the birds 
was not an integral part of my plans as 
I was developing on this hillside an ex 
perimental and demonstration garden 
of plants from arid lands in a natural 
istic planting. My plan was to show 
that it is possible to maintain a garden 
that is attractive throughout the year 
with little or no watering, even in our 
long dry southern California summers 
But I have always been interested in 
birds, have studied them intensively, 
and have long considered that birds are 
a necessary part of any garden. 

As soon as possible, I started feeding 
stations and artanged a birdbath and 
water drip. At that time no further at- 
tempt was made to tame the birds, but 
it soon became obvious that they were 
losing their wildness. If I sat down to 
rest, small birds hopped about near me 
as if I were of little more concern to 
them than the chair in which I sat. Even 
California quail, that are hunted each 
year during the open season in the wild 
chaparral adjacent to my garden, have 
come to look upon me as innocuous. 

In the spring of 1953, several pairs 
of quail nested just outside of my prop- 
erty, and when the brooding females 
would leave their nests, they would 
hurry to my garden. The males did not 
stay and guard the nests at these times, 
but each came with his mate to watch 
for danger to her so that she might 
give most of her attention to getting 
food and drink. After drinking at the 
birdbath, which is in a depression on 
the top of huge granite rock that juts 


out from the hillside, the females had 
Turn to Page 270 
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These “free meals” will bring you enjoy- 

ment and happiness, for birds soon be- 

come daily visitors when given proper 
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tion about Kellogg's fine line 


dl Fa ~~ ahy- I~ = Food should provide the birds with pro- 
Hc nheny Fal , ‘rai teins, carbohydrates and fats. A highly 
successful feeding station should con- 
tain seeds which are not only nutritious 
but especially favored by all winter birds. 
A combination of seeds will satisfy most 
birds. Seeds of sunflower, broken corn, 
cracked wheat, hemp, buckwheat, millet, 
milo maize, kafir corn, peanut hearts, 
hulled oats and certain other seeds are 


a7 favorites of most birds. A little grit is 
Sy bs .a_ needed to supply calcium and phosphorus. 
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t fairly definite course they followed in 
First, they visited a 
patch of false pimpernel, Anagallis ar 
vensis, to eat a number of the seeds; 
then, a stop at a vine of native vetch, 


gathering food. 


Vicia exigua, to hunt for any seeds that 
might have been shed, and sometimes to 
jump up and peck at the more nearly 
mature pods in an atte mpt to force these 
to open and scatter their seeds. Their 
next stop was to eat the pickle-shaped 
seed capsules and acid leaves of the 
Oxalis californica. 


native “sour-grass,” 


From this plant, they followed two ways; 
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one on either side ol a large rock. Those 
following the right hand way would 
feed on the leaves, flowers, and pods 
of a small annual leguminous creeper, 
Hosackia strigosa, while the other route 
led through a patch of native sun-rose, 
Helianthemum scoparium, where the 
birds would feed on the fallen seeds 
Whichever way they followed, each fe 
male soon worked her way up the hill 
to a large area of nearly bare rock 
where she finished her meal by stuffing 
herself on club moss, Selaginella bige- 
lovit. During this time, the males did 
no feeding but were always on lookout 
duty, each moving from one vantage 
point to another to keep near his own 
feeding mate. When the female's appe 
tite was satisfied, both birds usually flew 
back to the vicinity of the nest. 

While the females were on the nest, 
the males remained on lookout duty 
perched on rocks or bushes that gave 
a broad view of the surroundings. Oc- 
casionally a male would leave his post 
to forage for food for himself and to get 
a drink, but in a very short time he was 
back again. One day a roadrunner, 
which nested in the chaparral north of 
the garden and daily hunted grasshop- 
pers and cicadas in the fields south of 
the garden, blundered by chance into 
the vicinity of a quail nest. At once, the 
male quail jumped into the air and 
dived at the larger bird like a mocking 
bird after a cat, cackling excitedly all 
the while. Immediately he was joined 
by the female, and the two birds per- 
sisted in these aerial attacks until the 
roadrunner was driven well away from 
the area. 

I do not doubt that the roadrunner 
would eat quail eggs and young if it 
had the opportunity, but after watching 
this incident, I feel that with both pa 
ent quail on duty, a predator's chance 
of dining on such delicacies is small 
indeed. Often, too, there were more 
than just the two parents on guard 
duty, for before incubation was com- 
pleted in the nests in the area, two of 
these each had an extra male standing 
guard, and a third nest had two extra 
males helping with this duty. I suppose 
these were males which had not gotten 
mates or had lost their mates to preda 
tors or through other causes and were 
driven by instinct to stand guard over 
some brooding female. At first, the resi 
dent male would put up quite a battle 
and try to drive the interloper away, 
but each was so persistent that he was 
finally permitted to remain if he did 
not approach too closely to the male 
whose territory he had entered. 

On occasion, even larger numbers of 
guards assembled around a single nest. 
When the pair which had trouble with 
the roadrunner brought off their brood, 
a full dozen quail of both sexes were 
perched on bushes and rocks all about 
to watch for danger. Some of these had 
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well-started young of their own but sull 
they spent a large part of the day watch 
ing for a threat to this new brood, The 
male stayed with the female and the 
chicks, letting his neighbors watch for 
danger. These young, which probably 
hatched during the early morning hours 
judging from previous experience, did 
not move far from the nest during this 
first day, so I placed a shallow saucer 
of water to which the parents could lead 
them. In a few days, they drank at the 
birdbath in my garden as did other 
broods in the neighborhood 

When this brood was about three 
days old, and only the parents were in 
attendance, they were feeding in a 
grassy area which was in the regular 
leeding territory of a sparrow hawk 
This littl falcon would perch on the 
overhead wires and watch for grasshop 
pers on which to pounce Never have 
I seen this kestrel with anything that 
resembled a bird, but always, except for 
one small mammal and occasional liz 
irds, he similar 
small prey. Yet when he left the wires 


had grasshoppe rs or 


and started down in the general dire« 
tion of the baby quail, the father quail 
did not wait to ask the falcon’s inten 
tions but started right up to meet him 
When the kestrel saw this, he curned in 
mid-air and flew back up to his perch 
on the wires with the male quail peck 
ing at his tail feathers, The quail then 
spread his wings and glided back to th 
ground, war-whooping all the time and 
for a while afterward, 

\ few days later another family of 
quail with nearly half-grown young was 
attacked by a female Cooper's hawk 
just outside my fence. The male of the 
family gave a warning cry, then dashed 
into cover and remained hidden as long 
Three of the 
young birds were in a rather open brush 


is the hawk was about. 
and tried to hide in a thin clump that 
gave but poor protection. The hawk 
could see these three and kept circling 
around the bush and dashing in at 
tempts to clutch one of them. It is not 
my policy to interfere with a predator 
when it is after prey, but these chicks 
were peeping in such terror, and the 
hawk seemed so relentless, that 1 became 
excited, grabbed some rocks, rushed up 
to the fence and drove the hawk away 
It was several minutes before the par 
ents dared to come out of hiding and 
call their brood together again. 

Later in the season, on three occa 
sions I did see a male quail risk his life 
with a Cooper's hawk for the safety of 
his covey. Each time the hawk was a 
male in immature plumage, perhaps the 
same bird, but whether this seemed a 
less terrifying foe to the quail than did 
the big female, I cannot say. All three 
incidents were very similar, so the de 
scription of one will suffice 

4 covey of several adults and a num 
ber of nearly grown young were feeding 
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in an open grassy area with scattered 
bushes just south of my garden. This is 
a favorite foraging area but the cover 
is poor offers little protection 
against predators. The hawk came in 
low from a northerly direction and was 
almost on the covey before one of them 
group. The hawk struck 
missed, and as it struck, a male 
quail that the hawk had passed over 
took off at high speed back in the direc 
which the hawk had 
so that the larger bird had to turn be 
fore starting in pursuit. The pursuer 
gained rapidly, but the quail had enough 
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lead so that it was able to dash head- 
long into a thick clump of sumac in the 
chaparral north of my garden before it 
could be overtaken. 

Of course, this gave the rest of the 
covey a chance to scurry into thicker 
cover a short distance from where they 
had been trying to hide. If this had 
happened only once, I should have con- 
sidered that the quail had done so in 
frantic terror, and the value of its act 
to the covey was entirely fortuitous. But 
after seeing the same event take place 
three times, I was convinced that the 
male had offered himself as a decoy to 
lure the hawk away from the threatened 
covey. 

All through the summer and fall, 
whenever there was damp soil under 
the shrubs, the quail would gather for 
a soil bath. This could scarcely be called 
dusting for they definitely preferred soil 
with moisture in it, and they would pack 
themselves in such spots and shuffle the 
damp earth through their feathers for 
half an hour at a time. Because of this, 
it has not surprised me to notice that 
no quail ever shows any inclination to 
bathe in the birdbath. 

Many species do use the birdbath reg 
ularly, however. Brown towhees and 
rufous-crowned sparrows are the most 
ardent bathers, splashing until they are 
so completely soaked that they can 
barely fly. These two species are typi 
cally birds of the dry chaparral where 
usually no water is available in the 
summer, yet here they are frequent bath- 
ers. Some of their associates are much 
less given to bathing. California thrash- 
ers and wren-tits will bathe in wet vege- 
tation or under the sprinklers, but they 
seldom go in the birdbath. I have seen 
Bell's sparrows bathing only once, just 
a quick dip, and then out and away. 

Most of the winter birds bathe often 
and thoroughly. White-crowned, golden- 
crowned, and chipping sparrows, Audu- 
bon’s warblers, and western bluebirds, 
all seem to enjoy the water. Least gold- 
finches, house finches, and lark sparrows 
bathe regularly, too, Mockingbirds, Say’s 
phoebes, and western meadowlarks in 
sist on having the bath to themselves 
whenever they are bathing, but many 
other species crowd in together. A tight 
cluster of goldfinches, western bluebirds, 
and house finches, all splashing at once, 
make a colorful grouping, but even 
more thrilling to me was the sight of 
some 20 bush-tits all bathing in a space 
no larger than a page of this magazine. 
This is the only time I have seen bush 
tits in the birdbath, yet they are with 
me daily, and even nest in my oak tree. 

Not many birds have nested in my 
garden so far. The cover is not dense 
because most of the shrubs and trees 
are young, and there are many human 
visitors to my garden. A pair of ash 
throated flycatchers nested in a bird box, 
a Bewick’s wren built a nest in a can 
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in a shed, the bush-tits and brown tow 
hees have built in my oak tree, and 
several pairs of least goldfinches have 
nested here. One little goldfinch built 
her nest in a bush beside a path where 
visitors were watching her all during 
the building period. After the eggs were 
laid, mothers would lift their children 
to see the brooding bird, and the bird 
did not leave the nest, even though the 
child's face would only be two or three 
feet away 


Abundant as the goldfinches are, they 
have not learned to feed at the three 
feeding stations. A host of other species 
come to these, however, and offer won 
derful observation 
Iwo of these stations are on rounded 
granite rocks next to the wild chapar 
ral, and on these usually I spread baby 
chick scratch feed only, which is a mix 
ture of corn, oats, and other 
broken into small bits, including a little 
millet. Wren-tits, 
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hees, rufous-crowned sparrows, Califor 
nia thrashers, and California quail feed 
on these rocks the year around. From 
October until April they are joined by 
white-crowned, golden-crowned, lark, 
and Brewer's sparrows, and sometimes 
other birds. I was not surprised to see 
wren-tits feeding on this grain, for on 
a number of occasions in the past, I 
have trapped them for banding with 
just such bait, but it did surprise me to 
see a mockingbird eating a little grain 
at times. 

So far, I do not have a resident mock 
ingbird, and the transient ones do not 
often find the third feeder, which is a 
wooden tray hung by wires from a low 
branch of my oak tree. Here I offer a 
more adding peanut 
hearts, sunflower seeds, dried currants 

Continued on Page 282 
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When two outstanding wild 
tour America from New- 
foundland to Florida, Louisiana, Cali 
fornia, Alaska, and the Aleutians, the 
record of their trip is more than a narra 
tive: the knowledge they 
bring to it creeps into every episode, 
with the result that the reader is treated, 
entertain 


with 
life experts 


you 


exceptional 


© to speak, to wide-screen 


A panorama of Americana, caught and 


preserved with affection and fidelity 


OUR VANISHING LANDSCAPE 


By Eric Sloane 
book, 


Barns and Covered 


beautiful a companion 
piece to American 
Bridges, Eric Sloane, with 
background history and charming 
sketches, has preserved another part of 
America’s fast-disappearing landscape 
the roads and turnpikes, the tollgates and 
that our forefathers built. 
These men constructed with heart and 
mind, engraving upon the countryside 
the vigor of their art and the soundness 
of their design. Their post roads, their 
corduroy roads, their directive signs, 
their stone walls and rail fences, their 
bridges and gristmills—these are the 
nee of this nostalgic book, a splen- 
did mirror of our heritage. 


In this 


informative 


milestone 


esse 


128 pages, 75 drawings by the author, 
$3.95. 


Just published At all bookstores 


WILFRED FUNK, INC. 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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s, By Monica de la Salle 


librarian, Audubon House 


ment, glimpsing sidelights from the 
corners of his eyes. One of the interest 
ing features of the book is the dual out 
look: Mr. Peterson, an old hand at 
exploring the natural history of his 
country, is the weathered guide, while 
Mr. Fisher, on his first visit to America, 
sets down the marveling impressions of 

pilgrim from the Old World. They 
have produced a book so packed with 
facts, amusement, enthusiasm, and 
humor, that once opened it is hard to 
put down. Since both authors are orni 
thologists, birds are naturally the prime 
attraction (their 100-day list totaled 503 
American and 65 Mexican species, thus 
breaking Mr. Guy Emerson's long-held 
world record of 497 species in a year) 
However, mammals, reptiles, amphibi 
ans, fishes, botany, ecology, national 
parks, Indians, and many other subjects 
also claim their attention, and the prob 
lems of conservation are never far from 
their minds. In “Wild America,” we 
have the kind of live, first-hand informa 
tion that is the spice of any travel—a 
wildlife Baedeker with a personal touch 
The black-and-white illustrations are M1 
Peterson at his best, and there are more 
than a hundred of them. 


HOW TO BUILD BIRD HOUSES AND 
FEEDERS AND HOW TO ATTRACT BIRDS 
TO YOUR GARDEN 


By Walter E. Schutz, 
Company, Milwaukee, 
94% x 64% in., 134 pp 
dexed, $2.95. 

Detailed drawings and a precise list of 
the materials required accompany th 
instructions for building 14 different 
models of feeders, more than 20 different 
nesting boxes shelves, and a con 
crete birdbath, make up the major part 
of this highly practical manual. Sugges 


the mounting, spac 
Turn to Page 27¢ 


“AUDUBON ... THE NATURALIST” 
Just Released! 


Roger Tory Peterson wrote the exciting story of 
America’s great painter of birds and other anima's 
live footage and original folio beautifully photo 
graphed in attention getting color. 

For all ages—12'/2 minute Kodachrome Prints, $125 


ROY PINNEY PRODUCTIONS 
19 East 57th Street New York 4, N.Y 


Bruce Publishing 
Wisconsin, 1955 
Illustrated. In 


tions about color 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


THE MOST COMPLETE 
THE MOST LAVISH 


se ge oe | 


THE MOST ai 
AUTHORITATIVE Me 


BIG 81/2" x11" 
handsome gift format 


Just out! The ~~ magnificent new 


LIVING MAMMALS wort. 


THERE’S NEVER BEEN A BOOK LIKE IT BEFORE! 


Every living mammal known to science —_—" — 
described with knowledge and wit “BEAUTIFUL 


by IVAN T. SANDERSON ee 


—ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


330 spectacular photographs 
190 in breathtaking full color 


There is simply no other book on mammals as comprehensive, as 
scientifically accurate as this—every living mammal discovered by man is 
inciuded! No expense has been spared to make this the finest mammal 
book ever published. It’s a book no one interested in animals can afford 
to be without. Every nature lover will find it a constant source of infor 

mation and delight. It’s a book you'll look at again and again for its 
unsurpassed pictures—many of animals never before photographed—by 
more than 50 world-famous photographers including John Markham, 
Roy Pinney, Cy La Tour, Yila, Ernest P Walker, and others. The bril 

liant, scholarly, and delightfully readable text by Ivan Sanderson, noted 
author and zoologist, provides the most up-to-date, scientifically accurate 
information available about these living mammals, It’s a beautiful book 
you'll want for yourself and as gifts for nature-loving friends of all ages 

——-——— USE THIS COUPON NOW! —-— 


HANOVER HOUSE 
aye ~ Franklin Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 
A miracle of book manufacturing—8'/2" x 11”, » sdenegrer tamapaglimmacenes team 
Please send me copies of LIVING MAMMALS OP THE 


200,000 words, 330 photographs, 190 in full WORLD. I will remit $9.95 plus 25¢ cash for ponegs and handling 


If not delighted, | may return the book within 10 days and owe 


color—all for ONLY $9.95 nothing 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE...... STATE 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. AND GET YOUR [) SAVE POSTAGE! Check here if $9.95 each is enclosed. We pay 


postage and handling. Same money-back guarantee of full satis- 


GIFT COPIES, TOO! USE HANDY COUPON faction. 
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New Borzoi Books 


on Nature 


MAMMALS 
OF THE WORLD 


THEIR LIFE AND HABITS 


By FRANCOIS BOURLIERE, au- 
thor of The Natural History of Mam- 
mals. A magnificent, extra-large 
volume which brings the reader 
dramatically face to face with the 
world’s mammals as they are to be 
observed in their natural habitat. 
With more than 200 stunning photo- 
graphs, by the world’s leading animal 
photographers, 24 in full color, and 
34 line drawings, the text by a noted 
authority in mammalian biology and 
behavior. $12.50 


THE 
REPTILE WORLD 


By CLIFFORD H. POPE. A natural 
history of the snakes, lizards, turtles, 
and crocodilians. A comprehensive 
survey by one of the world’s leading 
herpetologists and a handsome and 
fascinating book for layman and spe- 
cialist that will replace all other books 
in the field. With over 230 photo- 
graphs, for the most part taken in the 
reptiles’ natural habitat. $7.5¢ 


SPIDER, EGG 
AND MICROCOSM 


By EUGENE KINKEAD. /ntroduc- 
tion by E. B. White. Three strange 
and wonderful realms of science, and 
three remarkable men who have ex- 
plored them—spiders and Dr. Alex- 
ander Petrunkevitch, avian eggs and 
Dr. Alexis Romanoff; microphotog- 
raphy and Dr. Roman Vishniac. 
Ilustrated. $4.00 


At your bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22 


AAKCEZVIAAKTEZIAAK 


ing, and location of houses and feeders 
are given, along with information on 
food for birds—including a 
suet cakes—and on planting to attract 


them. 


recipe for 


ADVENTURING WITH BEEBE 


Sloan and 
Boston, 
283 pp. 


By William Beebe, Duell, 
Pearce, N. Y., Little, Brown, 
Mass., 1955. 84, x 5% in 
Illustrated. $4.50 


Selected from his published writings 
by the author himself, this anthology is 
representative of his interests which ex 
tend all the “lofty jungle 
trees to half beneath the sea.” 
I he Beebe's 
lively adventures and imaginative writ 
that more of his 

At any rate, the 


way from 
a mile 


numerous admirers of Dr 


ing will only regret 
“best” is not included 


selection is excellent 


SALAMANDERS AND OTHER 
WONDERS: STILL MORE ADVENTURES 
OF A ROMANTIC NATURALIST 


By Willy Ley, Viking Press, New York, 
1955 , 293 pp Illustrated 
Indexed 

Readers with Mr 
unique approach to science—his flair for 


834 x 53, in 
$3.95 
familiar Ley's 
odd facts and unsolved problems, com 
bined with minute accuracy and a con 
summate art of bringing matters to a 
conclusion know that an 
salamanders in which 


logical will 
account ol cave 
not only the controversy over inheritance 
of acquired characters, but a suicide and 
a movie are involved, is entirely to be 
expected. Other in this new 
book deal with giant the 
Abominable Snowmen of the Himalayas, 
the man-eating tree of Madagascar and 
other botanical lore, and the black Euro 
all lively and well 


“stories” 


tortoises, 


pean ibis, They are 


written 


OUTDOOR HAZARDS, REAL AND 
FANCIED: A GUIDE TO OUT-OF-DOORS 
SAFETY FOR CAMPERS, HIKERS, 
HUNTERS, FISHERMEN, AND 
TRAVELERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Mary V. Hood, The Macmillan Com 
pany, New York, 1955. 84% x 5% m., 
242 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $3.95. 


Many of the dangers imagined by the 
persistent city-dweller as reasons for 
avoiding the wilderness turn out, on 
consulting this novel and useful volume, 
to be nothing but legend. The real diffi- 
culties and problems to be met, how- 
ever, are clearly outlined, and much of 
the information provided should prevent 
the necessity for getting out the first-aid 
kit. For such troubles as should arise, 
advice about the first steps to take is 
also given. Altogether, this is a book 
campers and outdoorsmen will welcome. 


| 
| 
| 
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“Brilliant” 
—NEWSWEEK 


Manx Shearwater, taken 

across the Atlantic and re- 
leased more than three thou- 
sand miles from its nest, was 
back on its egg within twelve 
and a half days. How did it 
find its way? 
Dr. Matthews has spent several 
years investigating this ability 
of birds to return home, both 
after migrations and after ex- 
perimental scattering. He pre- 
sents here the results of his 
critical research in the move- 
ments of birds. 


Bird 


Navigation 


By G. V. T. MATTHEWS 
Cambridge Monograph in 
Experimental Biology 3 
At your bookseller’s, $2.50 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East S7th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BIRDS IN 
SCIENCE, ART, LITERATURE 
AND CONSERVATION 
1800-1900 


Rosert Henny Werker, in his enter- 
taining account of birds in America’s 
past, tells how America discovered its 
birds; discusses the Americans who 
studied, painted, and wrote about them 
Bartram, Peale, Wilson, Audubon 
(with new light on the Wilson-Audu- 
bon feud), and Thoreau, Emerson, 
Whitman, Burroughs; describes how 
fashion exploited them—and how the 
people rose, finally, to protect them. An 
unusual perspective on American cul- 
tural history, engagingly presented. 


“Mr. Welker’s analysis of Audubon’s 
bird paintings is the best that | have 
ever read.”—Donatp Cutross Peattirt 


A Belknap Press Book 41 illustrations $5.75 


Ask your bookseller, or write to 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
44 Francis Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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| PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY BOOKS 


| The Expression of the 


EMOTIONS 
| in Man and Animals 


by CHARLES DARWIN 


with a preface by 
MARGARET MEAD 


Darwin approached the subject of expres- 
sion of the emotions with all the force of a 
powerful imagination dealing with a new 
field. His list of ways in which the subject 
might be studied has not been improved up- 
hardly yet been at- 
(1) the study of infants, (2) the 


on -and indeed has 
tempted 
study of the insane, (3) the use of photo 
graphs of emotional expression submitted to 
great 
paintings and sculpture, (5) the compara- 


different judges, (4) the study of 
tive study of expression and gesture among 
the different peoples of the earth, (6) the 
study of some of the commoner animals 


From the CONTENTS 


Means of Expression in Animals. Special Ex 
pressions of Man: Suffering and Weeping. 
Low Spirits, Anxiety, Grief, Dejection, De- 
spair. Joy, High Spirits, Love, Tender Feel- 
ings, Devotion. Reflection—Meditation—lIl- 
Sulkiness—Determination. Hatred 
and Anger. Disdain—Contem pt—Disgust- 

Guilt — Pride — Helplessness-Patience — Af 
firmation and Negation. Surprise—Astonish- 
Horror. Self -attention 

Modesty: Blushing. 


and other illustrations 


Temper 


ment Fear 
Shame 
Photos 


Shyness 
$6.00 


MAN and the WINDS 


by E. AUBERT DE LA RUE 


The author, a distinguished French scholar, 


has travelled widely and gives a survey of 
winds all over the world, showing how man 
has used them, or has protected himself 
adapted his habitation to 
The book also shows the emotional 
appeal which has earned for the winds a 
large place in literature and how they have 
affected the course of history and the prog 


from t hem or 


t hem 


ress of civilization 


CONTENTS 
Types and Names of Winds—-Régime Winds 
and Accidental Winds—The Féhn—Hurri- 
cane Winds—Wind as a Determining Factor 
of Climate—Physiological Effects of the 
Wind—Adapting Dwellings to the Wind— 


The Wind as a Transporting Agent—Sand 
Storms—Soil Erosion by the Wind—The 
Peril of Dunes—The Wind as a Source of 
Energy—Sailing Ships—The Study of the 
Winds—The Wind and Aviation—Benefits 
and Drawbacks of the Wind—The Protec- 
tion of Cultivated Land and Forests—My- 
thology and Legend. 


Richly illustrated $6.00 
aes ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ay 
g Mei pe 4 bookseller or to: i 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Desk 2655, New York 16, WY 
Please send the following 
l The Expression of the EMOTIONS in Man 
i Animals @ 00 
Man and the Winds @ $6.00 
i] Expedite shipment by prepayment 
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THE UNDERWATER NATURALIST 


By Pierre de Latil, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass., 1955. Ble x 5% 
in., 275 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $3.50. 


Fish-watching is a comparatively new 
avocation, made possible in recent years 
by lightweight diving equipment. 
Though some information on the habits 
of fishes has been gathered through the 
centuries, this is the first time, so far as 
we know, that their behavior “in the 
wild” has been the subject of a book. 
Direct (supplemented by 
information gathered from the litera 
ture) were made in the Mediterranean, 
whose clear, warm, and tideless waters 
this 
Among the topics discussed are the 
ability of fish to learn and remember, 
their intelligence and adaptation to the 
threat of hunters, and the 
mating and behavior of the 
species known as wrasses. This glimpse 
of an underwater world, still practically 
as unknown as Mars, is fascinating 


observations 


are ideally suited for purpose. 


undersea 
nesting 


Dates of Christmas 
Bird Counts 


Allan D. Cruickshank, editor of the 
Christmas Bird 
Field Notes, has asked us to publish 


Counts for Audubon 
the dates during which the Christmas 
Bird taken. The 


period is from, and including, December 


Counts should be 
24, 1955, to and including January 2 
1956. Because of a change in the rules, 
governing the publication of your count, 
Mr. Cruickshank advises all participants 
the Christmas Bird 
Rules, published on the back 


to be sure to read 
Count 
cover of the June 1955 issue of Audu 
Field Notes 
have a copy of this issue may get one 


bon Those who do not 
by sending their request and 25 cents in 
coin to Miss Elizabeth Manning, Asso 
Editor Field Notes, 


1130 Fifth 


ciate Audubon 


National Audubon Society, 
Avenue, New York 28, N. Y 


EXHIBITION 
at Audubon House 


“BIRDS OF VENEZUELA” 


Original Water Colors 
by Kathleen Deery de Phelps 


(November 3 through December 16) 
=o =<. => <2 +. => 


| 
! 
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a complete revision of .. . 


A Laboratory and 
Field Manual of 
ORNITHOLOGY 


, 


@ informative 
@ practical 


@ interesting 


A FIELD MANUAL FOR: 


Students 
Professional Ornithologists 
Amateur “Bird Watchers” 


Elementary College and 
University Courses 


by 


OLIN SEWALL PETTINGILL, JR. 


A selection of the more important 
aspects of ornithology are contained 
in this revised edition. Its scope has 
been extended so as to be of equal 
advantage in the United States or 

anada and to give a wider cover- 
age of ornithological work in the 
entire world. Each of the twenty- 
two sections is an independent unit, 
Instructors may, therefore, select 
topics which are particularly appli- 
cable to their individual situations 
Cloth Bound; Highly Illustrated; 
8%4"x1l” Size; Photo Offset; Price 
Open. 


Advance Orders 
Accepted Now By-- 


Burgess Publishing Co. 
426 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Ag, Childrens Press 
all true books are $ 00 


in color, big type 
fer beginning 
readers, Ages 5—4 


ANIMAL BABIES by Illa 
Podendorf tells of baby 
animals from goslings to ele- 
phants who need care while 
young 


the true hoot ot 


DINOSAURS by Mary Lou 
Clark is the fascinating story 
of the big animals who 
roamed the earth before the 
time of man 


INSECTS by Illa Poden- 
dorf, in full color, brings to 
life the familiar and some un 
familiar insects 


ithe true boots ot | 
SEASONS by Illa Poden- 


dorf is an exciting version of 
the changing seasons and de- 
tails the way in which all liv- 
ing things adapt to them 


the true hoot ot 


WEEDS and WILDFLOW- 
ERS by Illa Podendorf 
accents the beauty of wild- 
flowers, conservation and the 
recognition of weeds of the 
dooryard, roadside and in 
gardens, fields and woods. 


if not at your favorite book- 
store, we will send post- 
paid. 


4 : Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine Chicago] 
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By Dorothy Edwards Shuttlesworth 


B Meco power to capture a child's imagination and stimulate his inter 

est lies within nature and science books just as it does in books 
based on historical facts. The mood of the writing, the quality of the 
illustrations, and the general make-up of a volume, all contribute to 
the young reader's enthusiasm—or lack of it—for a subject. It is inter 
esting to hear a successful writer of adult fact and fiction discuss this 
problem of holding a child’s interest. John O'Hara does so in a recent 
magazine article after “showing” the United States to his 10-year-old 
daughter. You must bear in mind, advises Mr. O'Hara, that the very 
things that qualify you to be a guide—your supply of information, your 
experience and enthusiasm—can also make you a terrible bore. Mr 
O'Hara did not object to some comic books being included in his 
daughter's traveling library. In fact he sees how they may be valuable 
is an interest-gauge for, he notes, when a child turns to comic books, 
it is a warning that what you are offering as instruction is being 
rejected as tedium. His conclusion is, “The most you can hope for 
is that the tourist you are conducting will get some idea of the vastness 


ind the wonders.’ 
SVBVBVEVEVEVE BE BBE DE 


WONDERS OF THE WILD 


By Jacquelyn Berrill, Dodd, Mead and 
( ompany, New York, 1955 9) 4 * 7 in., 
85 pp. Illustrated by the author. $2.50 


Any boy or girl whose hopes for a 
trip to a zoo have been unfulfilled 
should find this book a good substitute 
On the other hand the delightful de 
scriptions of the habits and homes of the 
various animals will make readers all 
the more eager to see these wondrous 
beasts in person. The book begins with 
i brief discussion on why the animals 
live where they do, how they defend 
themselves, how they play, and how they 
express themselves. The reader is then 
taken in turn to each of the great con 
tinents—Africa, southern Asia, and 
North and South America—where he 
meets the most intriguing mammals of 
the land and observes them in their 


natural settings 


RUFUS 


By Dorothy Childs Hogner, J. B. Lip 
pincott Company, Philadelphia and New 
York, 1955. 914 x 7 in., 72 pp. Pictures 
by Nils Hogner 2.50 


Ihe red fox “hero” and his friends 
have a great deal to say for themselves 
in the course of this story. But their 
conversation builds up a most amusing 
situation wherein Rufus falsely boasts 
of knowing the location of an enormous 
chicken farm, and then tries to find one 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


Che seven-year-old children to whom we 
read “Rufus” found events quite hilari 
ous when the fox leads his friends to a 
farm where mink rather than chickens 
are raised, and where his old enemy 
lallyho, the hound dog, is on guard 
his group of children, when ques 
tioned, definitely voted in favor of 
stories where the animals speak the lan 
guage of humans. The lively pictures 
of Rufus, his raccoon and skunk friends 
and other animal characters, by M1 
Hogner are delightful. 


CHICKENS AND HOW TO RAISE THEM 


By Louis Darling, William Morrow and 
Company, New York, 1955. 814% x 61% 
in., 64 pp. Illustrations by the author 
$2.00. 


Adults are not alone in dreaming 
dreams of “a little chicken farm in the 
country.” Many children, too, like the 
idea of having one. And even when 
the chance of achieving such an ambi 
tion is practically non-existent, it is 
fascinating for a young chicken-fancier 
to read about how it can be done. This 
attractive book by Mr. Darling tells how 
raising chickens can be a profitable and 
interesting hobby, what kinds are easiest 
to raise, their housing, food .require 
ments, and how to candle an egg. Be 
sides this and other practical informa 
tion, the reader gains fresh insight into 
the miracle of nature in constantly cre 
ating and perpetuating new life 
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WHIRLY BIRD 


By Aylesa Forsee, J. B. Lippincott Com 
pany, Philadelphia and New York, 1955 
8 x 51% in., 224 pp. Illustrated by Tom 


Two Arrows. $2.75. 


Daily news items bring frequent r 
minders of the problems of American 
Indians in leading the normal life of 
an average citizen. They belong to two 
cultures. The ancient traditions of their 
forefathers are still important to them, 
yet the modern world is constantly in 
Huencing their ways of life with new 
ideas and points of view. A story such 
as this concerning Chaki, a Navajo boy, 
with his divided loyalties is excellent 
to bring to our children an understand 
ing of the background and present day 
situation of Indian Americans. Chaki 
has a colorful life helping tend sheep, 
gathering pinyon nuts, making silver 
jewelry, and even trying to catch wild 
horses; but he is nevertheless fascinated 
by life outside his reservation. Good 
reading as a story, and good “human re 
lations” material for children 


GRAY SQUIRREL 


By Mary Adrian, Holiday House, New 
York, 1955. 814 x 6 in., 46 pp. Illus 
trated by Walter Ferguson. $2.00. 


Chis excellent life-cycle story gives a 
vivid picture of the yearly events of a 
gray squirrel’s life, and invoives one of 
the spectacular migrations of an entire 
squirrel population such as occasionally 
takes place. Although the gray squirrel 
is the most familiar of our native mam- 
mals, few people know its way of life in 
the treetops and with the dangers and 
problems it encounters when living in 
forested regions rather than in city 
parks. Good readers beginning third 
grade can read the text unaided, and all 
ages will be strongly attracted by the 
beautiful illustrations in three colors 
As with other “life-cycle” books, this one 
scquaints children with the fact that 
death as well as life is to be expected 
as part of nature’s pattern and that 
among the animals, survival of the fittest 
is nature's law 


Fee! VALUABLE U.S.A! 


 m«, tT TS \ Scarce genuine postage stamp 
fy 
4 
7 


)as illustrated, picturing first 
1 U.S.A. (issued in 1847!); 
} PLUS big collection of Wall- 
| different United States: 19th 
century, valuable $5 stamp 
etc. PLUS packet beautiful 
Commemoratives including 
"93 Columbian, Boy Scouts, 
Wild West, and many oth 
ers. EXTRA! Big illustrat- 

ed U. S. catalog; 64-page 
Coilectors’ Guide and 
other attractive offers for 
your consideration. Send 

10c for mailing costs. 


£ HARRIS G CO 
1982 Trensit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass. 


U3 
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Insect Friends 


By EDWIN WAY TEALE, author of North 
with the Spring. A fascinating book about 
the many insects friendly to man. Food pro- 
ducers like the honeybee, “musicians” like 
the snowy tree cricket, crop protectors such 
as the ladybird beetle and the praying man- 
tis, and many others. The many photo- 
graphs, taken by Mr. Teale in his garden, 
are a special feature of a book that both 
young people and adults will enjoy. $3.00 


The Hurricane Hunters 


By IVAN RAY TANNEHILL, author of Hurricanes: Their Nature 
and History. The thrilling story of the daring flyers who hunt, 
spot, watch and send warnings about such recent visitors as 
Connie, Diane and Ione. Written by a world authority, it is 


packed with adventure and 


amazing facts—a timely and 


unusual book for all ages. Many photographs. $3.00 


Man’s 


Emerging Mind 


By N. J. BERRILL, author of Journey into 
Wonder. With the pace and readability of a 
novel, an eminent scientist traces the amaz- 
ing progress of man’s mind through time 
from its primeval beginnings to the present 
with an exciting preview of the future. 
Sound science, lively wit and exhilarating imagination make an 
ever-changing picture of man and nature through the ages. $4.00 


WONDERS 
INSIDE YOU 


By MARGARET COSGROVE. The 
elements of anatomy and our 
bodily functions clearly and 
readably presented as a lively 
story, stressing the advan- 
tages of healthy living. Draw- 
ings by the author. Ages 8-10 

$2.50 


WONDERS 
OF THE WILD 


Text and drawings by JAC- 
QUELYN BERRILL. These “Ani- 
mal Portraits and Private 
Lives” describe some of the 
largest, strangest and most 
spectacular animals on earth 
in lively text and striking 
drawings. Ages 8 up. $2.50 


LAST OF 
THE CURLEWS 


By FRED BODSWORTH. “A dra- 
matie and enchanting story of 
a lone curlew the mov- 
ing and thrilling story of the 
magic of flight. A gem of 
a book.”—Boston Herald. Su- 
perb drawings on every page 
by T. M. Shortt. $3.00 


CRUICKSHANK’S 
POCKET GUIDE 
TO THE BIRDS: 


Eastern and Central North America 


By ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK. 
“All the basic information.” 

Audubon Magazine. 72 nat- 
ural color photographs, 78 
drawings. $2.95 


At all hookstores 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY + 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 


TWO practical, important 


books for pet lovers 


First Aid 
FOR PETS 


simple, practical guide tells the pet 


owner everything he needs to know 
about emergency treatment of imjuries 
and ailments of dogs, cats, birds and 
fish. It also includes much sound ad- 
vice on correct diets and disease pre 
vention, In handy pocket size, with 
index tor ready reference, the book 
gives thorough instructions by one of 
the country’s most experienced vet 
erinarians $2.95 


For young readers 


Enjoying Pets 
BY J. BENTLEY AISTROP. The 
enjoyment, care and rearing of 
every kind of pet, from dogs to 
silkworms, are covered in this ab- 
sorbing book written by a well- 
known pet-enthusiast. Young peo- 
ple will discover all the pleasure 
and profits found in observing and 
taking care of animale—satisfac- 
tion that grows out of being de- 
pended upon and loved. Photo- 
graphs. $3.00 

At all bookstores 


THE VANGUARD PRESS 
424 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


Just Published 


Nature 
Quiz 
Book 


By ANNE ORTH EPPLE 


Here's a new question-and-answer book 
on the wonders of Nature. With 650 ques- 
tions and answers in clear, readable type 
on all aspects of natural science, the book 
provides an excellent source of knowledge 
and entertainment for youngsters 9 to 14 


| BOOK 
NATURE | ype 


SE Were FTO renew 


128 pages, 7x8, $1.25 


Animal 


Story 
Book 


Edited by Watty 
Piper; illustrated 
by Wesley Dennis 


A big handsome book with beautiful illustrations 
in fall color on every page. Children from ages 
9-12 will be delighted by the fascinating stories 
and the colorful pictures. Pages, 1044%12%, $2.50 


At all bookstores, or send order direct to 


THE PLATT AND MUNK CO., Inc. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 


280 
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Your CHILDREN 
gl 


By Shirley Miller 


Mrs. Reginald Kepler explains correct measurements of a bluebird house to school 
children of Durham, North Carolina. Photograph by Charles H. Cooper. 


North Carolina Bluebird Project 


This month we introduce two ladies 
Fach has a vision and each is molding 
her vision into a pr ictical project with 
nation-wide appeal 

Reginald 
State Chairman olf Bird Conservation of 
the Garden Club of North Carolina 


» small girl, the bluebirds 


First, meet Mrs Kepler 


Since she war 
in her garden have brought Mrs Kepler 
great joy. She has watched their decline 
in population with growing concern, As 
loveliest 


she writes us The bluebird 


ind friendliest of birds, is becoming a 
diminishing species. Why Because it 


doesn't have enough proper nesting 
sites They need houses They won't 
nest on the limb of a tree and must 
find a tree hollow in old woodpecker 
hole, or a rotted hollow limb. We take 
good care of our orchards and when a 


limb dies, off it goes so that good nest 


4 


ing places are harder and harder to find 


Put up more houses and we will have 
more bluebirds 

When she was appointed State Bird 
Chairman, she began a campaign in her 
state to save this bird. First she chose 
i Slogan, “Save the Bluebird.” Next, she 
prepared two printed sheets for distri 
constituent clubs of the 
Garden Club of North Carolina. One 
is called SAVE THE BLUEBIRD IS 
YOUR STATE PROJECT, and out 


ines the procedure for each club to 


bution to al 


follow in carrying on this campaign, 
including suggestions for enlisting the 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


help and interest of the whole com 
munity. The other is a list of DO'S 
AND DONT 'S for building and erecting 
the houses. Local clubs are encouraged 
to reproduce this guide in large quanti 
ties for distribution in their communi 
ties. We have free copies of both these 
sheets available to anyone wishing to 
carry on a similar campaign. Just write 
to “Your. Children” at 1130 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. The cam 
paign is meeting with outstanding suc 
cess in North Carolina and it could be 
as successful anywhere within the blue 
birds’ almost nation-wide range 


The Order of Pan 


Next, meet Mrs. Edna May of Wash 
ington, D. C., and also Dorothy Coble 
Dreese of the nation's capital who will 
tell you in her own words about Mrs 
May's project. Mrs. Dreese writes, 

“Would you like to belong to the 
Order of Pan? In Washington, D. C., 
any Audubon Junior Club member who 
can induce a wild, adult, uninjured 
bird to eat from the bare hand and 
who is sponsored by two adult leaders, 
is eligible to the Order and is elected 
to wear a pin. 

“The Order of Pan is not new to the 
National Audubon Society and people 
the world over since the mythical Greek 
God cherished the thought of intimacy 
with birds and creatures of the wild. In 
1927 Ernest Harold Baynes introduced 
the Order of Pan in the first issue of 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Titmouse pin, symbol of the Order of 
Pan. 


Nature Magazine but Mrs. Edna May of 
Washington is the first person to give 
recognition for this unusual achieve- 
ment. 

“Mrs. May, well-known and loved by 
hundreds of Audubon Junior Club 
members and Girl Scouts, has through 
selfless and untiring effort, instilled in 
these young people, the love of nature 
and the inspiration of seeking the friend 
ship of birds. As an award for encourag 
ing a bird to eat from the hand, she 
presents each with a hand-carved pin. 

“Mr. Hatsutarso Fukai, a Japanese 
American artist from California, de 
signed the pin, using the tufted tit- 
mouse as the symbolic bird. In a special 
ceremony at a meeting of the Audubon 
Junior Club Council, Mrs. May gives 
each qualified member the coveted pin. 
At the first of these ceremonies in 
March 1955, five children received the 
pin. As these pins cost $1 each it would 
not be possible to give the pins to out- 
side groups but probably other clubs 
could follow a similar plan or purchase 
the titmouse pin.” 


Careers in Wildlife Conservation 
During a recent four-day conference 
of Audubon Screen Tour lecturers at the 


YES, 100 TOY SOLDIERS FOR $1 


We'll ship you 100 Toy Soldiers for only $1. Color 
ful assortment includes 4 Riflemen, 8 Machine-gun- 
ners, 6 Shorpshooters, 4 Infantrymen, 8 Officers, 
8 Cannon, 4 Bozookamen, 4 Marksmen, 4 Tanks, 4 
Trucks, 4 Jeeps, 4 Battleships, 4 Cruisers, 4 Sailors, 
8 WAVEs, 8 WACs, 4 Bombers and 8 Jet Planes 
Each toy completely bled, designed to scale, 
and measures up to 4'/2"'. Order several sets NOW; 
kiddies love them. Send $1.00 plus 25< for postage 
and handling for each set of 100 toys to: 


THE ADAMS COMPANY 
Heafford Junction, Wis. 


When writing odvertisers, pleose 
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Audubon Center in Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut, a subject came up for discussion 
several times in which we believe many 
parents, too, are interested. Many of the 
screen tour lecturers say that they have 
been asked by parents: “What colleges 
and universities give courses in the nat- 
ural sciences where my child can prepare 
for a career in wildlife conservation?” 
We are pleased to recommend an excel 
lent book on this subject called, “Profes 
sional Opportunities in the Wildlife 
Field,” by David B, Turner, It is pub- 
lished jointly by the Wildlife Manage 
ment Institute and the American Nature 
Association, and is available at $2.50 a 
copy from Stackpole Company, Tele- 
graph Press Building, Harrisburg, Penn 
sylvania. The book contains detailed in 
formation on employment opportunities 
and also lists colleges and universities 
and their curricula, in the U.S. and 
Canada, that offer training in biology, 
wildlife management, and wildlife con 
servation, —The End 
e 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS AND 
SUBSCRIBERS 


If you should change your address, we 
want you to continue to get Audubon 
Magazine uninterruptedly, and without the 
delays usually caused by change of address 
notices. You can assure yourself of this if 
you will notify us of your new address 
at least 30 days in advance. Please send it to: 
Stencil Department, c/o National Audubon 
Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, 
N. Y.—The Editor 


PINE CONE BIRDS 


From Denmark come these capti- 


vating, plump little birdies about 2” 
long. They're equipped with wires 
to use in attaching them to branches 


and stalks in amusing poses. 
Set of 6 to a box $1.95 ppd. 


Send for FREE Gift Catalog 


THE PASCOS 


West Hartford 7, Conn. 


COLLECTOR KITS. 


eMere are choice, carefully selected, professionally , 
mounted specimens of rocks — minerals an 

esea-land shells. And here, too, are full length . 
story and picture guide books full of exciting facts, 

*legends and photographs, written by Eva Knox 7 
Evans, and prepared with the assistance of stoff 

* members of the American Museum of Natural 

_ History and the Smithsonian Institution 


YOUNG COLLECTOR'S ROCK KIT 
* The amating story of how rocks were formed 
ethe first tool weapons houses 
ornaments superstitions fossils mineral 
* discoveries, oil, coal, diamonds, gold, uranium 
The young collector is given every assistance. . 
*how ond where to start collecting equipment 
needed housing labeling trading 
rare finds jewelry moking location and 
epicture guide of rocks and minerals e 
testing methods 
* included in the rock and mineral collection are such® 
colorful and varied specimens as vranium ore, 
marble, magnetite, petrified wood, granite, quartz, 
mica, serpentine, gold ore, garnet and many, many 
others, including semi-precious stones 
. boxed complete... $2.95 


» YOUNG COLLECTOR'S SHELL Kir 


A deft dramatization of the differences in habits of 
ethe shell animals the part shells have played 
throughout history money, ornament, magic, 
industry, and power. The young collector is given 
every assistance how and where to start 
* collecting equipment needed housing 
e cleaning labeling trading rare finds 

jewelry making over 100 photographs 
*for easy identification 


- The shell collection includes such magnificent 
specimens as the pure white natica, keyhole limpet, 
«banded tulip, olive shell, bleeding tooth, sunrise 
tillin, turkey wing, king’s crown, strawberry 
*strombus, and many, many others, including 

the enchanting sea horse 


Boxed complete... $2.95 
* YOUNG COLLECTOR KITS ore truly “happy 


hobby starters’ that will enrich every youngster’s 
experience and broaden his circle of goo 
companionship. They are impressively boxed and 
make wonderful always-to-be remembered gifts 


.* 
* 


PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
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HOW TO ATTRACT BIRDS—Continued from Page 273 
or raisins, and crumbled dog biscuits the tree. If the jays got there first, they 
od ale ; oe to the chick feed, and also, when avail- took the sunflower seeds, and everything 
; ry é‘ able, bits of stale bread or doughnuts, else big enough to carry away, and hid 
, ; , leftover pancakes or boiled potatoes, these all over the countryside. Some 
and similar scraps. Most of the birds ot the hidden ic was Lound and eaten 
ATHOS MENABONI'S i | M { the bird f the hidden food f d and 
: that visit the other stations, except the by other birds, I feel sure, for I saw the 
/ \l ] 1€ 1 IC a iI ) quail and a few casuals, also come to titmouse find a sunflower seed that a 
this one, and in addition, California jay had hidden. 
QS ): . scrub jays, plain titmice, Audubon’s In September, after this titmouse had 
4 ( )) \¢ >| it S warblers, hermit thrushes, a Bewick’'s become betier feathered and more ma- 
4 wren, and a house wren feed here. In ture-looking, he began to sing. In just 
DINNER PLATES fall and winter the wrens come fre a short time he had acquired a mate 
quently for the crumbs of the dog bis and brought her with him to the feeding 
cuit. Sometimes a house wren will ham station for sunflower seeds. Now, for the 
mer at a large crumb like a jay or thrashe1 first time, I noticed that he showed an 
A gift of lifetime loveliness in order to break it he. smaller bits interest in two bird boxes in the garden, 
In American Song Birds Dinner Ihe titmice come for the sunflower going to each in turn, looking in, and 
et See ee Saat oe ee seeds. I started offering these to birds making little twittering sounds as if 
in July 1953, when for 10 days a male inviting the female to come see what 


most living painter of birds, and Syra : 
cuse China. Sold in two separate sets cardinal boarded with me. After he left, a nice place he had found. He was un- 


Set One—4 plates, boxed, $25.00—re- a scrawny young titmouse wandered up concerned about my near presence, but 
produces the Carolina Wren, Eastern from the oak grove in the valley below his mate, being a newcomer, was much 
Bluebird, Golden-Crowned Kinglet and and found the sunflower seeds to his disturbed. Later, she, too, became accus- 
Painted Bunting. liking. When he had eaten what he tomed to me. 

Set Two—4 plates, boxed, $25.00-—re wanted, he hid the rest in crevices about —To be continued in the next issue 
produces the Cardinal, Cedar Wax 
wing, Indigo Bunting and Common 


Goldfinch. BIRDS AND TERMITES—Continued from Page 261 
China you'll cherish wrote, “corroborates field observa lows were shot, and were found to 
Against translucent bone-white china tions that the English sparrow is an have eaten, altogether, 320 of the 


glow the rainbow colors of the living energetic destroyer of these insects termites. What slaughter there must 


birds. A thin gold line rims each plate # ; 
luxuriously Plates are graceful A mans when opportunity presents itself. have been by the entire flock ol 
shape with a diameter of 10%-in. Del Of course, the native birds that swallows! 


icacy of feel is combined with a rare the English sparrow often displaces Nighthawks, swilts, and several 
hardness of glaze, strength and dura : age ue 
are also great termite destroyers. kinds of flycatchers are other aerial- 


bility in these plates by Syracuse China : , , 
Termites seem, indeed, to be won feeding birds known to destroy ter- 


A limited edition derful delicacies to any form of in mites, and the full roster of the 
This American Song Birds series was sect eater; they are sought not only avian eaters of termites runs to at 
created solely for the benefit of the by birds. | | » amet .  aaaiien Oe A as tie 
Cerebral Palsy School-Clinic for Chil vy birds, but by some other insects, least 40 species. The creatures that 
dren in Atlanta, Ga. When the present by lizards, and even by some primi feed on all termites are so numerous 
supply is gone, no more will be pro tive races of men. To what lengths and sharp-eyed that the entomol- 
duced, : ° , 

i bird will go to get them a robin ogist Leland O. Howard has written 

Order now—for home en- once demonstrated. A friend of mine of Reticulitermes flavipes that its 

joyment, for glorious gifts undertook to burn away an old dispersal flight “always, except when 
Use the convenient order stump on his grounds, and as it it occurs in houses, attracts birds and 
form Solow. Or mak the burned Ic f termites began _ other insect-eating creatures so that 
coupon for free full-col- Yj yurned a colony of termites bega ther insect-eating creatures so tha 
or booklet showing and o leaving it. While the stump still most of the individuals are de- 
describing the plates in smoldered the robin flew on it and stroyed,” 
detail. Sara Menaboni, Seossad he ines Slewe wes | It is t - the chu f 
the artist's wife, com- easted on the insects. ere was a { 1s because t ec chances OL sur- 
ments authoritatively on | case of “out of the fire into the fry vival for any particular member of 
the birds illustrated. tena ing pan”! a swarm are therefore so low—and 

MAIL TODAY! And for those termites that escape under conditions of human civiliza- 
ee ° . 

teen tecatieet es as terrestrial dangers and get launched tion thankfully low—that I say there 
iin ia” School-Clinic upon their flights it is often “out are times when it must be discour- 
P.O. Box 4899, Atlanta 2, Georgia of the frying pan into the fire,” for aging to be a termite. Only because 
ps ad ¥ on the wing they are eagerly de a single pair suffices to start a colony 
ease send me, postage prepaid: voured by the aerial feeders among that in time may grow to number 
( } American Song Birds Plates, # 1 ($25.00) the birds. During an investigation hundreds of thousands has this in- 

( ) American Song Birds Plates, # 2 ($25.00) , ; ; . 
( ) Free full-color descriptive booklet | he was making into the economic sect been able to perpetuate itself 
Venclose my check for $ value of birds, Dr. S. D. Judd noted through the ages. Looking at the 
— | that a swarm of Reticulitermes fla- same phenomenon in another way, 
vipes—it is the most widespread east- __ this is one of the many examples of 
Street ern species—had got into the air and _nature’s prodigality with life—pro- 
“fully 200 swallows, mainly bank ducing myriads of individuals that 
swallows, with a few barn swallows are foredoomed to quick death, in 
Stete__ _— and tree swallows, were very busy order that a few may escape to main- 
among them.” Seven of the swal- tain their race. —The End 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW —¢ ontinued from Page 259 
Whereas European immigrants 
come by boat, it has occurred to me 
that the prairie flowers might reach 
our seaboard by way of the airfields. 2D e 
The other day, Leonard Bradley, CLCOAUE? 
staff botanist at the Greenwich Au- 
dubon Center, showed me a prairie 


blazing star—Liatris ligulistylis that A WILDLIFE WONDERLAND 
had been found on a Connecticut ON THE 


airport. And I am sure that the great 


masses of yellow flowers I saw from Audubon Wildlife Tours 


the airport bus at Idlewild Airport 


near New York City were Grindelia, November 28, 1955 
the same gumweed, tarweed, or gum Through April 29,1956 
’ 


plant, that I had seen earlier that 

day when I boarded the plane in Write for illustrated folder 

Minnesota. 
Speaking of prairies, we have very 

few remnants of the original prairie 

left. The native flora is disappearing 

because the native grasses have been 

replaced by exotics more resistant 

to erosion under grazing conditions. 

Perhaps the best place to find prairie 

flowers today is the railroad right 

of-way, where fences exclude cattle. 

Roadsides are relatively poor for 

them. now because of mowing and 

plant-spraying operations. Our coas 

tal marshes, ditched and drained, 

have lost most of their flowers, too. 

The best remaining natural flower 

gardens I have seen along the coast 

are in Delaware south of Rehoboth. 


What of the future of rare native 
wildflowers? I gained the impression 
that some are in a very precarious 
position. Bogs along the southern 
margins of glaciated country are be- 
coming fewer and bog orchids are 
harder to find. When a forest has 
been cut its shade-loving orchids 
may disappear. Half a century or 
more may pass before succession 
makes the forest suitable again for 
the orchids. How can they return? 
Birds have wings, as I said before; 
they can return to their niche. True, 
some seeds have parachutes or are 
carried by birds, but what about the 
others? Can seeds remain viable in | 
the soil for a half a century?* There | 
are many things we do not know| 


about the survival ability of plants. 


*It is not uncommon for certain weed seeds | 
retain their viability for 10, 20, and even 40 
years after they have been buried in the soil 


The Editor 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


13 McAllister Arcade Miami, Florida 


Christmas Count Dates 


December 24-January 2 
(deadline for copy—January 15) 
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HOLIDAY FUN FOR 
CHILDREN 


ee may et 4 he tere rm 
(a se ree eee 


The 68 bird drawings by Roger T. Peterson on this 
chart may be attractively colored with colored pen- 
cliis of crayon, Children can get their charts ready 
now for recording 25 species next spring when the 
birds begin to arrive. 


25 cents each 


(Special Offers 5 for $1.00) 
plus 10¢ postoge and handling 


Audubon Nature Charts 
1130 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 28, N. Y 


| 
| 


| 


Nature Guides for 
Beginners 


Cruickshank’s Pocket Guide to the Birds 
(Eastern and Central North America) 72 
color photographs, 72 black-and-white draw- 
ings by Allan D. Cruickshank—$2.95. 


Mark Trail’s Book of North American Mam- 
mals (250 black-and-white drawings) by Ed 
Dodd—$1.95. 

Birds (112 American birds in color) by Her- 
bert Zim and ira Gabrielson, bound $1.50 
—paper $1.00. 

Flowers (134 American wildflowers in color) 
by Herbert Zim and Alexander C. Martin, 
bound $1.50—paper $1.00. 

Insects (225 species of American insects in 
color) by Herbert Zim and Clarence Cottam, 
bound $1.50—paper $1.00. 

Mammals (218 animals in color) by Herbert 
Zim and Donald Hoffmeister, bound $1.95 
—paper $1.00. 

Seashores (475 marine subjects in color) by 
Herbert Zim and Lester Ingle, bound $1.95 
—paper $1.00. 

The American Southwest (400 subjects in 
color) by Natt Dodge and Herbert Zim, 
bound $1.95—paper $1.00. 


Please add 10c per copy for postage 
and handling. 


Service Department 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


- An important new bird book with 40 plates in 


Size 6%" x 91%” 


NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS OF PREY is the 
only up-to-date book on this subject. It grows out 
of the noted volume by John Bichard May, THE 
HAWKS OF NORTH AMERICA, which was pub- 
lished twenty years ago. In expanding the earlier 
work, Mr. Sprunt has covered the American owls, 
in addition to the kites, vultures, and accipiters, 
the buteonine hawks, the eagles, ospreys, and 
earacaras, and the falcons. The book grows out 
of the urgént need for public knowledge and un- 
derstanding of our hawks, eagles, and owls whose 


full color by Allan Brooks and identification 
silhouettes by Roger Tory Peterson 


North 


American 
Birds of Prey 


By ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 
Foreword by ROGER TORY PETERSON 
Sponsored by the National Audubon Society 


Price $5.00 


numbers have been steadily dwindling across the 
country. It makes clear that these birds in fact 
serve as a valuable friend of man by controlling 
rodents and other animals, and helping to main- 
tain a healthy balance in the wildlife community. 


The beauty, grace, and prowess of the Birds of 


Prey are presented here in words and pictures. ° 


The descriptive history is preceded by a detailed 
summary of the bird's local names, its recogni- 
tion, nesting habits, and range. 


ee ee a oe ae a ee me ORDER FORM === ——————— — - 


National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 

Sprunt, Jr. (Price $5.00.) I enclose: 
C) Cheek 

Name 

Address 

GP cccace 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magezine 


copies of NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS OF PREY by Alexander 


[) Money Order 


Zone. State 


| 


| 


BITTER SANCTUARY— 


Continued from Page 251 


der, warmed by the radiation of the 
tepid waters, chilled by the great 
space between them and the distant 
sky. 

The sandhill cranes of the Bitter 
Lakes—they are majestic evidence of 
God, and of time, and of the deter- 
mination of some of our people that 
these wild gray spirits shall stay alive 
in our land. —The End 


Mr. Etter’s Lecture Schedule 


For the benefit of those readers who 
might like to see Mr. Etter’s film, “A 
Missouri Story,” and hear his lecture, 
we have included his itinerary for 1955- 
1956. If you would like information 
about tickets and the place where his 
lecture will be held in the city or town 
nearest you, write to the sponsoring 
agency also given below.—The Editors 


Date Sponsor 
Dec. 1 Calumet Natural Science 
League 
Gary, Indiana 
Dec. 2 Oberlin College Natural 
History Club 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Dec. 3 Midland Nature Club 
Midland, Michigan 
Dec. 5 Adult Education Council 
Freeport, Illinois 
Dec. 6 Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
Dec. 8 Waterloo Audubon Society 
Waterloo, lowa 
Dec. 9 Jager Audubon Society 
Owatonna, Minnesota 
Dec. 10 Kiwanis Club 
Worthington, Minnesota 
Feb. 10 Buffalo Audubon Society 
Buffalo, New York 
Feb. 11 Rockland Audubon Society 
Nyack, New York 
Feb. 14 Audubon Society of District 
of Columbia 
Washington, D. C. 
Feb. 15 Summit Nature Club 
Summit, New Jersey 
Feb. 16 Trenton Naturalist Club 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Feb. 17 Hackensack Audubon Society 
Hackensack, New Jersey 
Feb. 18 Little Rest Bird Club 
Kingston, Rhode Island 
Feb. 20 Portland Society of Natural 
History 
Portland, Maine 
Feb. 22 Museum of Science 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


NATURE PROGRAM GUIDE ANNUAL: The 
NEW leader's manual, packed full of projects 
and activities for a club program for the whole 
year. It is divided into a section on Indoor and 
Outdoor projects, emphasizing birds; a section 
on Trees and Forests with lively new games 
and experiments and a section on Sky and 
Weather with more projects. 


Allan D. Cruickshank 


top-flight nature phot 


rapher, as well as an Audubon Screen Tour lecturer 


and Bird Instructor at the Audubon Camp of Maine, needs no introduction to 


the readers of this magazine. 


His prize-winning photographs have been 


copes consistently in its pages, as well as in the outstanding pictorial 
publications of the world. Mr. Cruickshank was a member of an AUDUBON 
JUNIOR CLUB when a boy and he tells us that “one of the driving stimuli in 
my interest in natural history was my happy participation in the activities 


of an AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB on the outskirts of New York City. 


it was af 


this time that | snapped my first nature pictures with a small Brownie camera.” 


NOTEBOOK SUPPLEMENT: This provides each 
leader of a club with specific suggestions for 
correlating the material in the Audubon Junior 
Club Notebook, which each child in the group 
receives, with his own teaching and leadership 
program. By following the instructions in this 
Supplement you will be delighted with the chil 
dren’s increased interest in all school subjects 


AUDUBON JUNIOR NEWS: The nature magazine 
for boys and girls, written and illustrated in part by 
club members themselves. Contains timely projects and 
activities for both groups and individual children. 


EVERY CHILD IN THE CLUB 
RECEIVES 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB NOTEBOOK: This NEW book for each child in the club 
contains three exploration stories (one called “Let's Explore our Backyard,’’) with colored 
pictures of birds, mammals and flowers and full page outline drawings for hand coloring 
of each story. Also contains space for each child to write up his own exploration stories; 
space for him to keep a Nature Calendar for a year and other how-to-do individual nature 


projects. 


A= 


& 


ne 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB BUTTON: Each boy and girl in a 
club proudly wears this colorful pin certifying that he is a Junior 
Member of the National Audubon Society 


Any group of ten or more children, plus an adult leader, may form an AUDUBON 


JUNIOR CLUB. Each child in the group pays 25c¢ dues for his full year’s member- 
ship. The Club Leader sends the dues to AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS, 1130 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, N. Y., and the order is filled at once and sent to the 


Leader by parcel post. 


AUDUBON 


JUNIOR CLUBS 


1130 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


Rates for classified advertising : 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 


Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT SUPREME—Binoculars 
we have specially adapted for birding! Send for 
details and price list of Bausch & Lomb and 
Japanese binoculars with quality analysis. Also 
Bausch & Lomb and Japanese scopes with inter- 
changeable eyepieces of different magnifications, 
tri, adapters, car-window mounts, ete. Gift 
cry on approval until 10 days after Christmas. 
Liberal trade-ins. Before buying, read our dou- 
ble article “Know Your Binoculars” published 
in Audubon Magazine (1961). Wholly unbiased, 
it telle you how to choose the “right” model, 
how to check it for the claims made for it, and 
how to use it to best advantage. Fully illus- 
trated 12-page reprint 10¢——-no charge to Audu- 
bon Society or bird club members, We also 
anewer questions personally. O Saturdays 
10-1. (Mount Vernon 4-2772). The Reicherts, 
Mirakel Repair Co., 14 West First St., Mt. 
Vernon 2, New York. 


BEFORE THE CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT— 
Cheek your binocular for alignment. For a sim- 
le method, see our article “Alignment” pub- 

ished in January 1964 Audubon Magazine (re- 
print on request). Or send your giass to us for 
free collimator test and report. @ repair and 
hard-coat all makes: alignment to U. 8. Govern- 
ment specifications takes only 8 days. Make 
sure mail your glass now. See above ad. 
Mirakel Repair Co., Mt. Vernon 2, New York. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Postpaid! New Swiss 
black rubber binocular straps, make any glasses 
seem lighter, $1.50. Bushnell 6x30 monocular, 
$19.75; 8x30, $21.76; 7x36, $27.26. With cases. 
NO tax. For telescopes: tripod mount, $6.85 
Combination car window-tripod mount, $14.95; 
turret adapter, holds 4 eye-pieces, $14.95. U.S., 


Swiss, German, Japanese binoculars. Bartlett 
Hendricks, Binocular Headquarters, Pittsfield 
50-A, Maas. 


AMAZING PRICES. Precision Binoculars, micro- 
scopes, telescopes. Free trial. Folder “Binocular 
Selecting,” price liste free. Prentiss Euperters, 
seevensy Building, West Los Angeles 25, Cali- 
ornia 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, ete., repaired 
Guaranteed workmanship. Lenses coated for 
brighter vision. Damaged lenses or prisms re- 
placed, Shallow eye cups made to order for eye 
giass wearers. Lost or broken eye cups replaced. 
Deseribe repairs or send instrument for free 
estimate. Write for descriptive folder. Libera! 
trade-ins on new Bushnell binoculars. Gould 
sane eee 26-D Franklin Avenue., Bingham- 
ten, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 
Terrestrial and Celestial. Largest stock in 
town. Zeiss, Leits, Hensoldt, B&aL, Sard, Bush- 
nell, German, French and Japanese—New and 
Used, Sell, buy and trade. 30 day free trial 
Clean and repair all makes. Over twenty-five 
years of reliable optical service, Belz, Opticians, 
2 Bast 44th Street, New York 17, N. ¥. Come 
in or Just Write. 


BINOCULARS. Prompt service and repairs on 
binoeulars, field glass and opera glass. Free 
estimates on all repairs. Also authorized dealers 
and service for Bausch Lomb and Hertze! 
Reuss (German) binoculars. Large selection of 
binocular cases. Established 1921. Charles W 
Mayher & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cage 3, Iilineis. Phone Dearborn 2-7957. 


BINOC UL ARS — REPAIR — REC ONDITION — 
Authorised dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, 
French and other imported brands. Dell & Dell 
Opticians, 19 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
N, Y. VA 6-2786 


TELESCOPES for terrestrial and celestial use. 
Also lens systems with Tr, if you would like 
to build your own. Revere Instrument Com- 
pany, 5880 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 25, 
California. 


MUST SELL my Zeiss “Binoctem” 7x50 binocw- 
lars. Almost new, in perfect condition. Central 
focusing, light weight, coated; carrying case and 
straps. $150 postpaid. No taxes. Laidlaw Wil- 
liams, Route 1, Box 152, Carmel, California. 


“THE GALILEO,” 30x40 mm., coated, high pre- 
cision, lightweight, Astronomers’ and Birders’ 
portable spotting refractor telescope. A $45.00 
value; specially priced, $19.95 postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send check or money order or 
request free brochure. Gustav-Martin, Inc., Box 
1161, Chicago 96, Hlinois. 


Books 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects. New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, 
Nature. Request free catalog listing hundreds 
of new, used and rare books. Sporting Book 
Service, Rancocas, N. J. 


NORTH AMERICAN TREES by Preston. The 
most complete pocket-size manual of North 
American trees available. Full, accurate descrip- 
tions of 558 especies; 428 pages, 160 full-page 
illustrations. $3.50 postpaid from Tree Books, 
Press Building, Ames, lowa. 


WALCOTT’S MONUMENTAL AND BEAUTI- 
FUL WORK ON NORTH AMERICAN WILD 
FLOWERS. With 400 finely colored plates. 5 
volumes. 1925-29. (Published $1560.00) ‘ 
$100.00. The most sumptuous publication of 
the kind ever attempted in America. This is the 
Audubon of the Floral World. AUDURON’S 
BIRDS OF AMERICA. Bent's LIFE HISTORIES 
and many other important works on ornithology, 
botany, ete. Books purchased. Nada Kramar, 
Natural History Bookseller, 927-15th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C 


BOOKS. All the new books of all publishers on 
any subject. No mailing charges. Also frequent 
lists offering fine old books, periodicals, reprints. 
Fair prices paid for libraries or your duplicates. 
John ©. Burch, 1586 W. Vernon, Los Angeles 
62, California. 


BOOKS — NATURAL HISTORY ovr specialty. 
Free catalogues. Libraries purchased. Your 
wants solicited. John Johnson, Homespun Acres, 
R.F.D. 2, North Bennington, Vermont. 


WHERE TO FIND BIRDS IN MINNESOTA, 
edited by Kenneth D. Morrison, W. J. Brecken- 
ridge, and Josephine Daneman Herz. The indis- 
pensable guide to birding in 78 areas in Minne- 
sota. Revised and enlarged, 1955. Sponsored by 
National Audubon Society. $2.00 postpaid. 
Publishing Company, St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 


Films—Slides 


BIRD LIFE in glorious color. 2x2 color slide 
from close-up photographs of LIVE WILD birds. 
Twelve slides $5.00. Twenty-five $10.00. Sample 
and list 50¢. J. M. Stemen, Goshen, Indiana. 


NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, flowers, ani- 
mals, clouds, ete. Sample siide with credit slip 
26¢. Mention interests and receive lists. Collect 
beautiful identified birds, animals, flowers of 
the world on postage stamps. Samples, lists and 
eredit slip for 26¢. Seott Lewis, 1338 Buena 
Vista, Palm Springs, California. 


COLOR SLIDES tell the story of wildflowers, 
birds, and insects. Choose from over 500, copied 
from original 2x2 Kodachromes. Catalogs and 
prices on request. Indicate subject. Lee Jenkins, 
P.O. Box 536, Columbia, Missouri. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audub Mag 


Birdh Feeders 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSE $1.25. Feeders $1.50. 
Parrakeet nesting boxes $1.25. Knockdown post- 
a Yonghaus, 666-44A, Mountain View, New 
ersey. 


WREN-HOUSE -- white birch-log section — re- 
movable roof, $3.00. Seed feeding station with 
hinged roof for easy filling—glass front—large 
capacity—82.50. BOTH FOR ONLY $3.95 post- 
paid. Taylor Trading Company, White Lake, 
Wisconsin, 

on 


COLORFUL PORTRAITURES. PERSONAL- 
IZED Mementos—From favorite (field trip, in- 
door) “Poses."" Unconditional, money-back guar- 
antee! Send photograph, $1.00 (Refundable) : 
Audorstudio, Ojai, California. 


SALE—ALL UNUSED. Forbush ‘25, °27, °29. 
Early Bents, except 107, 126. Dawson's Califor- 
nia, best patron's ed. Howell, Florida. Taverner, 
West; East. Pacific Avifauna. Clifford Marbur- 
ger, Denver, Pennsylvania. 


60 YEARS OF THE AUK ('95-'54 incl.) plus 4 
ten-year indexes, all perf. condition, orig. 
wraprs, $160; 45 years of Bird Lore and Aud. 
Mag. ('03-'47 incl.), $45; 10 consecutive vols. 
Bent’s Life Histories, Birds of Prey through 
Wood Warblers, perf., orig. wraprs, $40. All ex- 
press collect. Gilbert Cant, 716 Guion Drive, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


NICE COLL ECTION eight labeled Florida sea 
shells 50¢. Price list on request. Walter Plaisted, 
95 Newcomb Road, Tenafly, New Jersey. 


100 TOY SOLDIERS £1.00 plus 25¢ for handling 
and mailing. Colorful plastic. Kiddies love them. 
Order several sets NOW to fill your povele as 
list. Adams Company, Heafford Junction, 

in. 


FOR SALE. Near Ridgefield, Conn. Beautiful 
10 acre-woodland, Small private lake, 3 streams, 
waterfall. Write H. Paul, Ridgefield. Phone 
ID 8-2567. 


NATURE SURVEY OF YOUR PROPERTY. 
Know your own birds, plants, wildlife. Written 
report and census of species, $100 plus 7¢ mile 
travel; highly varied terrain or extensive proper- 
ties more. Caribou Press, Bronxville, N. Y. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


THE I 
TO THIS VOLUME H. 
FROM THIS POSITIO 
THE BEGINNING 0! 
THE CONVENIENCE 


* AUDUBON *| @ The Ideal 
CHRISTMAS Bird Feeders Christmas Gift 


CARDS 


WEATHERVANE FEEDER $22.00 
Shipping Charges Collect 


ORNAMENTAL FEEDING 
STATION $25.00 


Shipping Charges Collect 


ma «) 


é 


{ 
\\ > 
ok 22.8 a - 
GARDEN Cc 
ACKERY 
FESTIVE BOARD W 1. $1.95 — REFILLS $1.25 048 
INDEX Shipping 
Charges Collect 


HAS BEEN REMOVED 


ION AND PLACED AT 


RUSTIC FEEDER $5.30 


OF THE FILM FOR | 
E OF READERS. | 


| WINDOW FEEDER $7.70 
From 1953 and 1954 the charm- 
ing ruby-crowned kinglet and 
colorful flamingo cards are 
available, while they last, at 10¢ 
each. Cards measure 5” x 7”, 
envelopes included. 
a a wes bes a SALT BOX INN $9.45 
ease a 10¢ for postage for | Shipping Charges Collect 
all orders of Christmas Cards. WINDOW FEEDER $7.50 
CHICKADEE 
| DINER $1.45 
| On all items not marked “shipped collect’ add 
| 10% «ast of the Mississippi and 15% west of the 
Mississippi to cover mailing costs. 
Prices Subject to Change 
Order From 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT National Audubon Society 
% 1130 Sth Ave., N. ¥.28,N.Y. ®& $4.95 (NOT FILLED) 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


Rates for classified advertising ; 


Audubon Market 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 


Binoculors—Telescopes—Microscopes 


THE CHRISTMAS Girt SUPREME— cea 
we have specially adapted for birding! Send for 
details and price list of Bausch & Lomb and 
Japanese binoculars with quality analysis. Aliso 
Nausch & Lomb and Japanese scopes with inter- 
changeable eyepieces of different magnifications, 
tripod adapters, car-window mounts, ete. Gift 
oa on approval until 10 days after Christmas 
Liberal trade-ins. Before buying, read our dou 
ble article “Know Your Binoculars” published 
in Audubon Magazine (1961). Wholly unbiased, 
it tells you how to choose the “right” model, 
how to check it for the claima made for it, and 
how to use it to best advantage. Fully ilius- 
trated 12-page reprint 10¢—no charge to Audu- 
bon Society or bird club members, We also 
anewer questions personally. Open Saturdays 
10-1. (Meent Vernon 4-2772). The Reicherts, 
Mirakel Repair Co., 14 West First St.. Mt. 
Vernon 2, New York, 


BEFORE THE CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT— 
Cheek your binocular for alignment. For a sim- 
fis method, see our article “Alignment™ pub- 
ished in January 1964 Audubon Magazine (re- 
print on request). Or send your glass to us for 
free collimator test and report. We repair and 
hard-eoat all makes: 

ment specifications takes only 3 days. 
sure-—mail your glass now. Bee above 
Mirakel Repair Co., Mt. Vernon 2, New York. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Postpaid! New Swiss 
black rubber binocular straps, make any glasses 
seem lighter, $1.50. Bushnell 6x30 monocular, 
$19.76; 8x30, $21.76; 7x36, $27.26. With cases. 
NO tax. For telescopes: tripod mount, $6.86 
Combination car window-tripod mount, $14.96; 
turret adapter, holds 3 eye-pieces, $14.95. U.S., 
Swiss, German, Japanese binoculars, Bartlett 
Hendricks, Binocular Headquarters, Pittsfield 
50-A, Mans. 


AMAZING PRICES. Precision Binoculars, micro- 
scopes, telescopes. Free trial. Folder ‘Binocular 
Selecting,” price liste free. Prentiss Importers, 
sevenry Building, West Los Angeles 25, Cali- 
ornia. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, ete., repaired 
Guaranteed workmanship. Lenses coated for 
brighter vision. Damaged lenses or prisms re- 
placed. Bhallow eye cups made to order for eve 
giase wearers. Lost or broken eye cups replaced. 
Deseribe repairs or send instrument for free 
estimate. Write for descriptive folder. Libera! 
trade-ins on new Bushnell binoculars. Gould 
a a 26-D Franklin Avenue., Bingham- 
ten, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 
~Terrestrial and Celestial. Largest stock in 
town. Zeiss, Leits, Hensoldt, B&aL, Sard, Bush- 
nell, German, French and Japanese—New and 
Used, Sell, buy and trade. 30 day free trial 
Clean and ir all makes. Over twenty-five 
years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians, 
2 Bast 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y¥. Come 
in or Just Write. 


BINOC ULARS. Prompt service and repairs on 
binoculars, field glass and opera glass. Free 
estimates on all repnirs. Also authorized dealers 
and service for Bauech & Lomb and Hertze! 
Reuss (German) binoculars. Large selection of 
binceular cases. Established 1921. Charlies W 
Marher & Son, 65 Seuth Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
eage 3, Illinois. Phone Dearborn 2-7957. 


BINOCU LARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 
Authorised dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, 
French and other imported brands. Dell & Dell 
Opticians, 19 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
N, ¥. VA 6-2786 


TELESCOPES for terrestrial and celestial use. 
Also lence systems with plans if you would like 
to build your own. vere Instrument Com- 
pany, 5880 Hollyweed Boulevard, Hollywood 28, 
California. 
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MUST SELL my Zeiss “Binoctem”’ 7x50 binocu- 
lars. Almost new, in perfect condition. Central 
focusing, light weight, coated; carrying case and 
straps. $150 postpaid. No taxes. Laidlaw Wil- 
liams, Route 1, Box 152, Carmel, California. 


“THE GALILEO,” 30x40 mm., coated, high pre- 
cision, lightweight, Astronomers’ and Birders’ 
portable spotting refractor telescope. A $45.00 
value; specially priced, $19.95 postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send check or money order or 
request free brochure. Gustav-Martin, Inc., Box 
1161, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


Books 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects. New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, 
Nature. Request free catalog listing hundreds 
of new, used and rare books. Sporting Book 
Service, Rancocas, N. J, 


NORTH AMERICAN TREES by Preston. The 
most complete pocket-size manual of North 
American trees available. Full, accurate descrip- 
tions of 65658 species; 428 pages, 160 full-page 
illustrations. $3.50 postpaid from Tree Books, 
Press Building, Ames, lowa. 


WALCOTT’S MONUMENTAL AND BEAUTI- 
FUL WORK ON NORTH AMERICAN WILD 
FLOWERS. With 400 finely colored plates. 5 
volumes. 1925-29. (Published $150.00) ‘ 
$100.00. The most sumptuous publication of 
the kind ever attempted in America. This is the 
Audubon of the Floral World. AUDURON’S 
BIRDS OF AMERICA. Bent's LIFE HISTORIES 
and many other important works on ornithology, 
botany, ete. Books purchased. Nada Kramar, 
Natural History Bookseller, 927-15th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


BOOKS. All the new books of all publishers on 
any subject. No mailing charges. Also frequent 
lists offering fine old books, periodicals, reprints. 
Fair prices paid for libraries or your duplicates. 
John ©. Burch, 1586 W. Vernon, Los Angeles 
62, California. 


BOOKS — NATURAL HISTORY our specialty. 
Free catalogues Libraries purchased. Your 
wants solicited. John Johnson, Homespun Acres, 
R.F.D. 2, North Bennington, Vermont. 


WHERE TO FIND BIRDS IN MINNESOTA, 
edited by Kenneth D. Morrison, W. J. Brecken- 
ridge, and Josephine Daneman Herz. The indis- 
pensable guide to birding in 78 areas in Minne- 
sota. Revised and enlarged, 1955. Sponsored by 
National Audubon Society. $2.00 postpnid. Webb 
Publishing Company, St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 


Films—Slides 


BIRD LIFE in glorious color. 2x2 color slide 
from close-up photographs of LIVE WILD birds 
Twelve slides $5.00. Twenty-five $10.00. Sample 
and list 50¢. J. M. Stemen, Goshen, Indiana. 


NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, flowers, ani- 
mals, clouds, etc. Sample slide with credit slip 
26¢. Mention interests and receive lists. Collect 
beautiful identified birds, animals, flowers of 
the world on postage stamps. Samples, lists and 
credit slip for 26¢. Seett Lewis, 1338 Buena 
Vista, Palm Springs, California. 


COLOR SLIDES tel!) the story of wildflowers, 
birds, and insects. Choose from over 500, copied 
from original 2x2 Kodachromes. Catalogs and 
prices on request. Indicate subject. Lee Jenkins, 
P.O. Box 536, Columbia, Missouri. 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSE $1.25. Feeders $1.50. 
Parrakeet nesting boxes $1.25. Knockdown post- 
— Yonghaus, 666-44A, Mountain View, New 
ersey. 


WREN-HOUSE —- white birch-log section — re- 
movable roof, $3.00. Seed feeding station with 
hinged roof for easy filling—glass front—large 
capacity—$2.50. BOTH FOR ONLY $3.95 post- 
paid. Taylor Trading Company, White Lake, 
Wisconsin. 


Plants—Seeds 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS to brighten a 
shady nook. Send now for our free catalogue 
Wake Robin Farm, Box 33, Home, Pennsylvania. 


Camping—Trave! 


ENCHANTED PLACE—424 Southwest 4 Ave- 
nue, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. Quiet surround- 
ings. Ideal for rest and study. Walking distance 
to town. Large courtyard. Bedroom apartments, 
efficiencies, rooms. Sanders Apartments. 


CAPE ROMAIN AND BULLS ISLAND BIRD- 
ERS: You can spend comfortable nights, have 
excellent meals, and packed lunches. For fur- 
ther information write Mrs. Gertrude L. Miles, 
Pinola Plantation, McClellanville, South Caro- 
lina. Phone 3459 


Miscellaneous 


VACATION TO ‘BE REMEMBERED. Let me 
paint your favorite color outdoor slide for den 
or office. Original bird intings also. Sample 
slides upon request. Rod Stemo, 2122 Oak Street, 
Northbrook, Tlteeia 


COLORFUL PORTRAITURES. PERSONAL- 
IZED Mementos-From favorite (field trip, in- 
door) “Poses."’ Unconditional, money-back guar- 
antee! Send photograph, $1.00 (Refundable) : 
Audorstudio, Ojai, California. 


SALE—ALL UNUSED. Forbush °25, ‘27, ‘29. 
Early Bents, except 107, 126. Dawson's Califor- 
nia, best patron's ed. Howell, Florida. Taverner, 
West; East. Pacific Avifauna. Clifford Marbur- 
ger, Denver, Pennsylvania. 


60 YEARS OF THE AUK ('95-'54 incl.) plus 4 
ten-year indexes, all perf. condition, orig. 
wraprs, $160; 45 years of Bird Lore and Aud. 
Mag. ('03-'47 incl.), $45; 10 consecutive vols. 
Nent’s Life Histories, Birds of Prey through 
Wood Warblers, perf., orig. wraprs, $40. All ex- 
press collect. ag fiitbert Cant, 716 Gaion Drive, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


NICE COL LECTION eight labeled Florida sea 
shells 50¢. Price list on request. Walter Plaisted, 
95 Newcomb Road, Tenafly, New Jersey. 


100 TOY SOLDIERS $1.00 plus 25¢ for handling 
and mailing. Colorful plastic. Kiddies love them. 
Order several sets NOW to fill your gl 
list. Adams Company, Heafferd Junction, is- 
consin. 


FOR SALE. Near Ridgefield, Conn. Beautiful 
10 acre-woodland. Small private lake, 3 streams, 
waterfall. Write H. Paul, Ridgefield. Phone 
ID 8-2567. 


NATURE SURVEY OF YOUR PROPERTY. 
Know your own birds, plants, wildlife. Written 
report and census of species, $100 plus 7¢ mile 
travel ; highly varied terrain or extensive proper- 
ties more. Caribou Press, Bronxville, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Mogarine 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


* AUDUBON * | 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


We are offering for our 50th 
anniversary Christmas Card a 
reproduction of John J. Audu- 
bon’s beautiful painting of the 
cardinal, plate 159, from the 
Elephant Folio edition of “The 
Birds of America.” 


20¢ each 10 for $1.75 
25 and any quantity over, 
15¢ each 
Cards measure 5” x 7”, 
Envelopes included. 


From 1953 and 1954 the charm- 
ing ruby-crowned kinglet and 
colorful flamingo cards are 
available, while they last, at 10¢ 
each. Cards measure 5” x 7”, 
envelopes included. 


Please add 10¢ for postage for 
all orders of Christmas Cards. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
National Audubon Society 


1130 Sth Ave., N. ¥.28,N. Y. ¥®& 


The Ideal 


Gerd Feeders 


ob Et ' WEATHERVANE FEEDER $22.00 
ORNAMENTAL FEEDING Shipping Charges Collect 


STATION $25.00 


Shipping Charges Collect 


GARDEN 
SNACKER 
FESTIVE BOARD W 1. $1.95 — REFILLS $1.25 $8.45 


Shipping 
Charges Collect 


RUSTIC FEEDER $5.30 


WINDOW FEEDER $7.70 
SUCTION FEEDER $6.00 


SALT BOX INN $9.45 


Shipping Charges Collect 


WINDOW FEEDER $7.50 
CHICKADEE Al 
DINER $1.45 a: 


On all items not marked “shipped collect’ add 
10% east of the Mississippi and 15% west of the 
Mississippi to cover mailing costs. 


Prices Subject to Change 


Order From 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
National Audubon Society 


1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. BIRD’S FILLING STATION 


$4.95 (NOT FILLED) 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


Christmas Gift 


From the Land of Audubon 


er eens 


The perfect Christmas gift, this lavishly 
illustrated yet popularly priced book will 
entertain and provide answers for those of 
all ages interested in birds. 


Louisiana Kirds 


By GrorceE H. Lowery, Jr. 


Illustrated by Ropert E. Tucker 
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xxxii, 557 pp., 29 unnumbered ¢ 00 Over 377 species treated, giving 
plates, index, bibliography, . 5 ° descriptions and field traits 
and end papers. 

Pat 13 full-page, four-color plates 


Every one of the 377 species recorded in Louisiana 97 full-page, two-color plates 
is portrayed in color plates, photographs, or line 


69 photographs (bird portraits) 


drawings. For identification purposes, similar species 
are grouped together on the same plates, permitting 14 full-page habitat photographs 


‘ck eaten ge ts a ; 
quick comparison. In addition, each species is dis 135 text illustrations, and 


cussed authoritatively yet informally 
in a separate account. 12 bar graphs showing the season- 
al distribution of 304 species 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
BATON ROUGE 3, LA 


Gentlemen: Please send ( copies of Louisiana Birds 
Check enclosed. (Po paid.) [] Bill’ me 

N titi 

street 


{ ; 


